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BUNNY’S HOUSE 

CHAPTER I 

“The Glory and the Freshness of a Dream” 

T HE TWO boys from North London pushed 
roughly past the officer’s wife, comfortably 
established with magazines and lunch basket 
in the comer seat. The express was passing Sutton’s 
Seed Testing Ground, and their attention had been 
caught by the brilliant patches of color. Cyril 
Sturt’s bulky form blocked the window, so that 
Ernest Grills, who was shorter and slighter, had to 
stand upon a suit-case in order to peer over his 
shoulder. The officer’s wife, who owned the suit- 
case, gave him a furious glance and drew back her 
smart linen skirt, but ■something in the aspect of the 
boys warned her of the unwisdom of entering into 
any altercation with them. Cyril was tall for his 
age and rather stout, but he did not look healthy. 

His face was pasty and spotted, his dark hair lank 
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and dull. His nose turned up, and there was an 
insolent expression in his brown eyes. Ernest was 
fair, with gray eyes and a pale, clear skin. He had 
a pleasant face, but his features were irregular, and 
his mouth had a nervous twist which became more 
apparent when he smiled. Both boys spoke with an 
unmistakable Cockney twang, and their shrill voices 
rang out above the steady rattle of the train. It was 
their first real holiday, although they had been several 
times to Southend, and Cyril remembered one 
ecstatic week-end at Brighton. He thought of it as 
a big block of houses, a concert-party tent into which 
small boys could peep by lying on their stomachs in 
the sand, while, in the background, a sheet of blue- 
green water had been very wetting and offensively 
salt. 

But to-day they were starting on a very different 
adventure. They were to have a fortnight’s holiday 
in a part of England wholly outside their experience 
and that of their companions. Fortunate boys! 
On the big map hanging on the classroom wall, their 
master had pointed to the name of the town near 
which lived the eccentric old gentleman whose whim 
it was to offer hospitality on his farm of Bunny’s 
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House to two London boys. And the choice had 
fallen upon Cyril and Ernest. Both came of respect- 
able working-class families, both were about to leave 
schooL This was to be their wander-fortnight before 
they settled down to the business of life. No wonder 
that their high spirits prompted them to cheek the 
guard! Like the officer’s lady, he avoided a passage 
of arms with them. Authority needs to be wielded 
with discretion. There are many occasions when it is 
wise to hold it in reserve. 

Their master had felt this often. He was not 
altogether sorry to see the last of these two, for Cyril 
had a way of upsetting the whole class, and Ernest 
invariably stood in with him. In spite of this, they 
were not bad boys as boys went, and he was glad that 
this holiday had come their way at the dose of their 
school career. He told them so in a fatherly manner 
when he said good-by to them at the door of the 
Council School; and then, with a view to the honor of 
the national system of education, he slipped in a 
word about the gratitude due to their host, Mr. 
Warfelton of Marraton, and the politeness with which 
they ought to treat him. 

“Oh, we’ll be very perlite at meals at Bunny’s 
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House, Sir,” Cyril assured him, and he began to 
munch after the manner of the Belgian hare which be* 
longed to his next-door neighbor. 

“Still, they’re fairly creditable,” thought the 
master, with a little sigh, as he watched them cross 
the playground for the last time. “I don’t think 
they’ll turn out bad men. But they’re so young yet, 
and with no discipline at home! . . . Well, 1 can’t 
do everything, but I’ve done my best.” 

That was two days ago, and now they were on their 
way to Bunny’s House, with tickets to Saltash in their 
pockets. 

The Cornish express rushed forward through the 
green brilliance of the summer landscape. Ernest 
was only conscious of interminable sky and fields 
which became at length monotonous and boring. As 
his companion was by this time lost in a novel, he 
went out into the corridor and stood swaying up and 
down with some bananas and a cigarette. Presently 
he began to feel very sick. Regaining his seat, he 
leaned back, and tried to doze. “Let me alone — I’m 
queer,” he said, when Cyril nudged him. Later, he 
opened his eyes and saw Cyril voraciously eating up 
the two portions of lunch. Later still, he smelt 
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tobacco, and heard the disagreeable lady opposite 
protesting. Then all was quiet again. Cyril had 
gone back to his book. On the glaring cover, an 
objectionable-looking man was stooping to kiss a 
silly painted girl. It made Ernest giddy to look 
at the crude colors. Quickly, he closed his eyes 
again. 

At Plymouth the guard turned them out, and here, 
in a hot and crowded station, they felt themselves in 
familiar surroundings. They never gave a thought 
to the lady who had promised to meet them, but 
headed straight for the refreshment room. After 
three cups of tea and two Cornish pasties, Ernest felt 
better. He swallowed the substantial pastry and 
peppery mixture of herbs and potatoes with great 
satisfaction. The faint sick sensation passed off, and 
he marched jauntily after Cyril, jingling the coppers 
in his pockets, to extract biscuits and postcards from 
a penny -in-the-slot machine. They were engrossed in 
this when a lady came up to them. 

“Are you the boys for Bunny’s House?” she asked. 
“But wherever have you been? I began to be afraid 
you hadn’t come.” 

Pleasantly and capably she took charge of them. 
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inquired as to their hand luggage, and helped Cyril to 
recover the bulky brown paper parcel containing a 
change of clothes, which he had abandoned in the re* 
freshment room. Then she piloted them across steps 
to the local train. To the boys, she was just a con* 
venient presence, someone quite friendly and help* 
ful. Afterwards, when Ernest looked back, he had 
no clear remembrance of her features, eyes or hair; 
all he recollected was that she was not very tall, and 
that she was neat and tidy like a Sunday School Miss. 
So very tidy! And she carried a black-and-white 
parasol. 

The train steamed in leisurely fashion past rows of 
houses, a busy suburban-like station called Devon- 
port, then some quite small stations. Presently it 
crossed over a strange kind of railway bridge, and 
Ernest, jumping up, looked down upon a river with 
several big gray objects motionless upon it. “Powder 
ships,’* said Miss Warfelton. 

And so at last they came to Saltash, and followed 
their guardian over the bridge and through the little 
country station. Outside, a short, stoutish man with 
a grizzly beard was standing by a two-wheeled cart. 
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He touched his cap to Miss Warfelton. She climbed 
up beside him, directing the boys to get in behind. 

“Good afternoon, Tredinnick,” she said. “I’m 
afraid we’ve kept you waiting. I couldn’t find the 
boys at Plymouth, and we missed the first train. 
Drive straight to Bunny’s House.” 

That was a glorious drive. Once clear of the 
quaint long Fore Street, the lads were in open country 
such as they had never seen before. After a time, 
they turned off the high road into a lane. Ernest 
caught at the fern and brambles as they drove between 
high banks, and fell to sucking his pricked fingers. 

Then, at the top of a steep hill, the lane curved, and 
below them, in a valley full of trees, were a few cot- 
tages and the gray tower of a church. 

“Orchards,” said Miss Warfelton. 

“^hat, apples?” gasped Cyril. 

“Cherries mostly. But you must get out now and 
walk down the steepest part of the hill, because the 
four of us are rather heavy for the. horse.” 

When Ernest’s feet touched the ground, a wild fit 
of exhilaration swept over him. The beauty of rural 
nature, all unconscious of it as he was, went to his 
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head. He sniffed up the fresh country scents delight- 
edly. “What makes everything smell so nice?” he 
cried. He felt extraordinarily strong; he had slept 
a long time in the train, and had really made a very 
good meal of tea and pasties, so with a wild whoop 
off he started, running down the hill. It was steeper 
than he thought, for he had no experience of such 
hills, and very soon he found he could not stop, but 
was obliged to dash forward faster and faster with 
gathering momentum, until somewhere near the bot- 
tom he caught his foot on a stone and came down with 
a crash, cutting his face and making his nose bleed. 
“You fool!” shouted Cyril as he came up to him. 
But although Miss Warfelton reproved him, she was 
not altogether unsympathetic. She put a cool bit of 
slate down his back to stop the bleeding of his nose, 
made him climb up into the cart again, and lent him 
her pocket-handkerchief. He felt subdued, and his 
head began to ache. However, they were nearly at 
their journey’s end. Another bend in the road, a 
strip of level lane with the chimneys of Marraton 
peeping through the trees on their right, one more 
descent, shorter and less steep, and then came the glint 
of water and Bunny’s House. 
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They saw a long, low building with a clump of trees 
behind it, standing a little back from the creek. It 
was indeed a very ancient house, but die boys were 
too ignorant to realize this. They only knew that it 
was not like the houses to which they were accus- 
tomed. But Mrs. Tredinnick was in the doorway to 
greet them, and, for all its strangeness, there was 
something unaccountably familiar and home-like in 
the whole scene. 

“Why, it’s just like die Pictures!” exclaimed Cyril. 

He spoke truly. Hitherto, only on the cinemato- 
graph, had they had any experience of such scenes, 
such life. But this was real. Mrs. Tredinnick was 
very real indeed. 

She was almost an old woman, though still active, 
and she had not a gray hair. Her decided nose with 
a bend in it, the arch of her eyebrows and the corre- 
sponding curve of her lips, gave her face what Ernest 
described as a “curvy” look. The brown eyes were 
friendly and inquisitive, but she was a little on her 
guard: she had suffered from London boys before. 

“I’m pleased to see you,” she said, “and the tea’s 
more than ready. But you must wash your hands 
first” 
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They had a splendid tea. The memory of it lin- 
gered long with Ernest, and months afterwards the 
sensation of hunger used to conjure up a vision of the 
long low kitchen, with hams hanging from the rafters 
and a spray of roses slanting across the window. 
Ernest enjoyed it all more than Cyril, but Cyril ate 
much more than Ernest. “It’s me butter,” said Mrs. 
Tredinnick, gratified. Later, they were to discover to 
their amazement that “me butter” was made fresh in 
a wooden bowl every morning by her own cool, lean, 
brown hands. It gave Ernest, whose ambition was to 
be an “engineer,” his first faint misgiving as to the 
all-sufficiency of machinery. 

The long, beautiful day wore to a close at last. 
Shadows fell early round the tree-girt creek, but it 
was still daylight at nine o’clock when they found 
themselves tucked up together between the sweet- 
smelling sheets of the big bed. Mrs. Tredinnick 
stood over them motherly fashion and wished diem 
good-night. 

“May you sleep well, and God bless you!” she said. 
Then, as an afterthought: “Said your prayers?” 

“Prayers!” ejaculated Cyril. “What next?” 
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“Children say prayers,” explained Ernest. “We’re 
too big.” 

“You mean to tell me you just shake off your 
clothes and lie down like cats and dogs!” Mrs. Tre- 
dinnick gave a snort and her eyebrows went up. 
“Town ways, I suppose.” But she glanced down at 
Ernest, with his fair hair, pale face, and sensitive 
twitchy mouth, and thought of how stalwart her own 
boy had been at his age — her only boy, who had lately 
joined up and was training in the Cornwalls. “Well, 
God bless you, all the same — I dare say it’s- not your 
fault.” 

The next moment she was gone. Cyril giggled, 
but Ernest was secretly just a little troubled. He did 
not like disapproval. He felt that because he had 
not said his prayers, Mrs. Tredinnick thought him 
very ignorant, very ill-bred. While he was trying 
to remember certain prayers he had been taught 
during a few casual attendances at a Congregational 
Sunday School, he fell asleep. 

Three hours later he woke with a start. An owl 
screeched, and for the moment he was under the 
impression that it was a police whistle. Then he re- 
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membered where he was. He slipped out of bed and 
stole to the window. Under the trees it was very 
dark, but overhead the sky was luminous with stars 
and the eerie light of the crescent moon. He knelt 
on the window-seat and listened. At first he found 
something almost appalling in the stillness; it made 
him afraid. Then, as he grew accustomed to it, his 
ears began to detect the multitudinous sounds 
hidden in the silence. Leaves rustled, and the owl 
screeched once more. Birds called strangely to one 
another, and the frogs in the marsh to the right kept 
up a steady croak. Crunch-crunch, went Tredin- 
nick’s greedy mare in the paddock behind the 
farm. 

Ernest did not understand some of these sounds, but 
he recognized them as natural and friendly. He 
listened to them with pleasure. Then he looked up 
into the sky, which for all its solitary remoteness 
seemed curiously part of earth here. As he looked, 
he began to feel extraordinarily safe. He crept back 
into bed and fell asleep, more deeply this time. 

Next day Farmer Tredinnick took the lads up to 
Marraton to see Mr. Warfelton. 

Marraton was a big house — not so big as the 
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Council School or the British Museum, but in its way 
quite as imposing, because people really lived in it. 
Mr. Warfelton, a little clean-shaven old gentleman, 
was writing at a table in a large room lined with 
books. He was only about half the size of Mr. Tre- 
dinnick. He shook hands with the boys very kindly 
and asked them to dinner on Sunday after church. 
“Of course you’ll go to church,” he said. “You can 
sit in my pew — it’s the front one — and we’ll walk 
home together. Now, run along — good boys! good 
boys! And don’t get up to any mischief. Bless the 
lad (to Ernest)! You’re leaving quite a river be- 
hind you. How did you get your boots in that state? 
Been in the water already?” 

“No, Sir,” replied Ernest. “I’ve only been stand- 
ing at the edge of the duck-pond. I had to wash out 
Miss’s handkerchief she lent me.” 

“Dear! Dear! Mrs. Tredinnick would have done 
that for you. Never mind! Go along and make 
sweet hay — it isn’t so ruinous to clothes and carpets 
as washing handkerchiefs in ponds.” 

In the hall they came upon Miss Warfelton, and 
Ernest handed over the handkerchief, neatly folded 
— a little, damp, mud-colored square. 
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“How do you make sweet hay, Mr. Tredinnick?” 
questioned Cyril. 

“Oh, you’ll learn in time right enough,” answered 
the farmer, with a twinkle in his eye. “It’s a bit 
catchy to do it properly. Experience is the safe 
master, you’ll find.” 

Only towards the close of their visit did the boys 
disoover that “making sweet hay” meant snatching 
a kiss from the Marraton dairy-maid under a wisp 
of clover. 

When the tide was coming in, the water in the little 
creek used to flow up with quite a strong current, salt 
and fresh from the sea. The boys would sit on 
Bunny’s Quay, dangling their feet over the side, and 
watch the seaweed drifting by, and the little crabs 
crawling over the mud and stones. They made some 
fishing-rods with bent pins for hooks, but they never 
caught anything. Mrs. Tredinnick required them to 
give her their word of honor that they would not 
scuffle together, nor lean over and fall into the water, 
and they kept their promise in a way which proved 
that the efforts of the Council schoolmaster had not 
been utterly in vain. Once, the farmer took them for 
a row in his boat. He rowed right out of the creek 
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into a wide river, and then he hoisted a sail and they 
slid slowly through the water past mysterious woods 
and sloping fields of a wonderful soft green, for the 
wheat and barley were still young. When the wind 
blew, the cornfields rippled like a sea. On wet days, 
Mrs. Tredinnick let them play at smugglers in the 
pantry, where the black rafters were riddled with 
bullet holes. This had been the bar in the old times 
when Bunny’s House was a water-side inn, and many 
a fight had taken place here. On fine days, they 
would climb up and up through the steep fields at the 
back of Marraton, until their eyes could range over 
the whole countryside, taking in the river — two rivers, 
indeed — and the low, mysterious, smoky-blue line of 
Dartmoor behind. In the far distance lay the sea. 
There were cows to milk and pigs to feed and fruit to 
pick and hay to make, and the good-natured stout old 
fanner explained everything and taught them to 
help. Soon they became quite handy. He was 
so sorry for them too. “Couldn’t live in a town 
myself,” he said. “ ’Tisn’t being alive.” 

Mr. Warfelton’s man Harry was quite young. He 
had gray eyes and curly hair, was of medium height 
and slim, and walked with a springy step as though 
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he could never tire. Yet even he could not keep 
the vast, untidy gardens of Marraton in anything 
like order. There were not many like him about — 
nearly all the young men of his physique were in the 
Army. But some at least of the fit among the sons of 
the soil had to stay at home for the work of 
food production. Land — com — potatoes — cows — 
pigs — sheep! These, then, were part of England. 
Everything did not arrive by way of the docks. 

On Sunday, the two boys, clean and tidy, walked 
together to the old gray church. They knew little 
about the interior of churches; they knew still less 
of the church service. Cyril’s parents never went to 
any “place of worship” as they termed it; Ernest’s 
fathet paid a very occasional visit to a chapel 
of a Sunday evening. The boys had not much idea 
of what was going on, and were quite unable to 
follow the service in the prayer-books with which 
Miss Warfelton provided them, although she made 
herself very busy finding their places. Long before 
the sermon, they had begun to experience a difficulty 
in refraining from fidgeting. 

At last the rector went into the pulpit. He was a 
small elderly man with a neatly trimmed white 
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beard, who spoke in a monotonous voice, clearing 
his throat between every sentence. The subject of 
his sermon was the Plagues of Egypt; hut the story, 
which might have heen so thrilling, carried no con- 
viction to the boys, clothed as it was in scholarly, old- 
fashioned words, interspersed with copious Scripture 
texts. Cyril twisted round to get a better view of a 
recumbent figure carved in stone, that lay still and 
rigid in a niche of the hare wall. Ernest listened to 
the preacher, gathering a vague impression of an 
irascible Deity whom it was prudent to propitiate. 
Every now and then he wrote swiftly with his fore- 
finger on the dusty hook-ledge one of the more 
difficult words. Had it been a dictation lesson, he 
could have made but a poor attempt at it, he thought. 
He was busy with the puzzling word “unfeignedly” 
when he caught Mr. Warfelton’s menacing frown, so 
he leaned back with an air of resignation, and sub- 
jected to an exhaustive examination the five little girls 
who sat on one side of the chancel and the three 
little boys on the other. And the preacher’s voice 
went on: — 

“Is God unrighteous, then, that taketh vengeance? 
No, there is such a thing as an act of retribution. 
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The Egyptians had slain the children of the Israelites, 
casting their infants into the river. Now the affliction 
was turned upon themselves; the delight of their eyes 
was taken from them; all their firstborn were dead, 
from the firstborn of Pharao that sat upon his throne, 
unto the firstborn of the captive languishing in his 
dungeon.” 

It remained to point the moral, and to draw a 
lesson for the present day from those bygone ages. 
This, however, was lost upon Ernest. Mr. War* 
felton’s eyes were closed, and a little white butterfly 
was hovering over his bald head. Was the old gentle- 
man asleep, or had he merely shut his eyes in order 
to attend better? Would the butterfly tickle him 
awake with a start? Before it had made up its mind 
where to alight, the concluding sentences rang out in 
a more vigorous tone: 

“All these occurrences combine to prove how 
essential it was for the Israelites that they should be 
forewarned and instructed, and how salutary was the 
lesson taught them by God’s dealings with Pharao. 
It is our duty also reverently and conscientiously to 
ponder the lessons conveyed to us in the Holy Writ, 
in order that as individuals we may be preserved 
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from subsequent iniquities, and as a nation from 
national disaster.” 

A rustle of relief, above which rose the clergyman’s 
decided accents: 

“Hymn number one hundred and eighty.” 

Ernest found the page quickly. When he looked 
up he saw that Mr Warfelton had placed a penny on 
die book-ledge in front of each boy in readiness for 
the collection. This, the old gentleman considered, 
was part of his duty as host. 

The lady with the bobbing cherries in her hat first 
played the tune through, and then the choir took up 
the air. “To Christ, the Prince of Peace,” they 
began. Hymn singing appealed to the boys. It was 
not a difficult tune, and they soon found themselves 
joining in with none the less good will because in 
their ignorance they had scarcely more than an 
elementary glimmer of what the verses meant. 

“Beep in His Heart for us 
The wound of love He bore” 

There was something soothing and fragrant in the 
words, translated (although no one in the church was 
aware of this) from the Latin of the Old Office of the 
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Sacred Heart. They cleared the atmosphere after 
the thunders of the Plagues of Egypt. These two 
children had never been taught clearly that the Poor 
Man of Nazareth was the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 
To them. He was just a mythical Figure connected 
with what they called “religion,” and in their eyes 
religion was on the whole silly and boring. Yet 
it was a subject which Ernest at least could not have 
discussed without an effort. And this shyness of his 
was really unconscious reverence. 

The very sparse congregation filed out. At the 
door Mr. Warfelton turned: “Come along, little 

Bunnies,” he said with charming benignity. He 
walked with Ernest, and Cyril followed with Miss 
Warfelton. “We’ll take this path,” said the Squire. 
“I just want to see my poor wife.” 

Hie grassy path led to a grave under a yew tree. 
It lay a little apart from the others, its turf was 
neatly clipped, and in the center was a round shallow 
tin filled with fresh flowers. The headstone told 
how Rachel, the dearly loved wife of Samuel War- 
felton of Marraton, had been buried here in the 
sixty-second year of her age. Underneath these 
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particulars were the words: “I shall go to her, 

but she shall not return to me.” Mr. Warfelton 
looked down at the plot with a placid, not un- 
happy gravity. “Bless you, my dear!” he mur- 
mured. Years had robbed the loss of its bitterness, 
and besides, he looked forward with childlike trust 
to the day of reunion which could not be very far 
distant now. 

“By Jove! those begonias are fine, Sisceta,” he said 
to his niece. “One) of your dear Aunt’s favorite 
flowers. I really believe that pink one there 
measures six and a half indies across. ’Pon my soul! 
Ceta, you've the knack of making things grow. Or 
is it Harry?” 

“I think Harry’s forte is turnips. Uncle. Or 
pigs.” 

“No, hayricks,” said Mr. Warfelton. “There’s no 
one like Harry for a rick, unless it’s old Menhinick. 
I never remember a bad one except the year before 
last. Do you recollect? It was so hot that I allowed 
Master Menhinick a double portion of cider. And 
when I went up in the afternoon he was sitting under 
the hedge awfully happy. ‘Isn’t it a b-b-beautiful 
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ride. Sir!' he said. Heaven help me! but it was 
heeling over like a ship in a gale, only he couldn’t 
see it. ‘Isn’t it a b-b-beautiful rick, indeed!’ ” 

His boyish laugh rang out as he turned away, 
striding with respectful familiarity over the graves, 
to gain the gate by a shorter cut. There was nothing 
in that laugh to hurt the dead if it reached their ears. 
To Mr. Warfelton they were still part of the parish. 

At dinner the boys tasted the famous Marraton 
cider. Mr. Warfelton himself filled their glasses for 
the second time. “Don’t be silly, Ceta,” he said. 
“It’ll do them good. Anyway, it’s too pure to hurt 
a fly.” Sisceta — “my Two-seater,” as her uncle 
called her jokingly, in allusion to the small motor car 
to which finances had never run — shook her head. 
The lads, however, drank up their cider and began to 
feel very cheerful and almost at home. Without 
effort, and in no wise from politeness, they laughed 
at their host’s tales. 

“Forty miles we had ridden that day,” he said, 
“and I can tell you we were ready for tea, so when 
we came to the Green Dragon, we rode round to the 
stables and ordered a good feed for the horses. 
‘And for ourselves,’ said my friend Jim, ‘we’ll have 
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eggs. Let me see — I think, twelve. Yes, twelve 
eggs.’ And he gave me a wink on the sly. You bet 
the little waitress's eyebrows went up when we 
ordered twelve eggs! However! Well, she brought 
the eggs and we ate them all. What d’you think of 
that, young gentlemen? And then we turned the 
empty shells of six upside down so that they looked 
as though they hadn’t been touched. Presently, in 
comes the little maid, rather prim and sarcastic, like 
you, Ceta my dear, when I ask you to draw an extra 
jug of cider; and, says she: ‘I thought you’d ordered 

more than you could eat.’ ‘Never mind,’ says I, 
‘since you’ve boiled ’em, we’ll pay for ’em.’ Upon 
my soul! she must have had the surprise of her life 
when we were gone.” 

“But you need only have paid for six. Sir,” cried 
Cyril, “if you’d hooked it quick enough.” 

“Bless the boy! I wasn’t a thief — except some- 
times when I passed an orchard. I won’t pretend 
that I could always pass an orchard when 1 was your 
age. But mind you! that’s not for imitation.” 

On their way home that Sunday afternoon, the 
boys made a grotto in the avenue. There were two 
ways of going from Marraton to Bunny’s House: one, 
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die narrow cartroad that led to Bunny’s Quay; and 
the other, a private path that passed through a noble 
avenue of beech trees, and then fell abruptly down 
an orchard to the back door of the farm. It was in 
the avenue that the boys built their grotto, propping 
it against the mossy roots of an old tree. Twigs and 
stones and last year’s beech-mast went to the making 
of it, and then they drew back a little along the path, 
so softly carpeted with husks, and admired their 
work. Unfortunately, as they thought, it had no 
shells, not even cockle-shells, and so it was not really 
a proper grotto like the ones which, summer by 
summer since they were tiny boys, they had con- 
structed — they knew not why — on the pavements of 
the London streets. Nor were there any passers-by 
here, and thus it was useless to chant the time-honored 
formula: “A penny for the grotto!” Still, the 

miniature grotto looked very pretty when the sun- 
shine filtered through the high leafy roof of the 
avenue and rested upon it. Maybe, they builded 
better than they knew! Maybe, St. James of Com- 
postella was not without concern and pity for the 
ignorant descendants of those English who had once 
so loved and reverenced his shell-built shrine! 
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After the first Sunday, the days seemed to follow 
one another with merciless swiftness, until the last 
day came, followed by the last evening, the last morn- 
ing. It had all gone by so quickly, yet London 
seemed worlds away. The wrench of parting from 
school and comrades was almost forgotten. Only 
now and again did the well-known figures of home 
claim attention, flitting across the backgrounds of 
their minds in a setting of far-off, misty, but familiar 
scenes. Bunny’s House, on the contrary, was real — 
Bunny’s House, with its low raftered ceilings and the 
salt smell from the creek. And always now, if they 
dreamed of the future, the substantial chimneys of 
Marraton and its hilly orchards formed, part of the 
picture. Farmer Tredinnick, who had to work so 
hard in the absence of his son, was very real indeed, 
and his mistress, with the curvy mouth and eyebrows, 
even more so. For the time being, Ernest was more 
anxious about the success of her new spectacles from 
Plymouth (tested by proxy) than he was about the 
fate of poor little Sidney, his invalid brother. It 
was not that he was heartless, but he was impression- 
able, and with impressionable people the Present is 
so engrossing. He felt quite overcome when Mrs. 
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Tredinnick, in wishing the boys good-by, kissed them 
as though they had been small children and told them: 
“Now mind! if you ever want a holiday, you’re more 
than welcome.” 

Miss Warfelton alone was rather elusive. She was 
so quiet, and her features so insignificant. She had 
indeed no peculiarity by which the boys could take 
hold of her, for she was neither strikingly unique of 
countenance like Mrs. Tredinnick, nor had she a stiff 
leg like the stout farmer, nor a shiny bald pate like 
her uncle the Squire. Yet she was kind and well-dis- 
posed towards them, and she it was who accompanied 
them to Plymouth to put them safely on their way. 

Again they drove in Tredinnick’s trap, calling at 
Marraton to pick up Miss Warfelton. The Squire 
was standing in the doorway. He wore a straw hat, 
a gray tweed jacket, and bright tan gaiters. He had 
a roll of papers in his left hand, for he was just start- 
ing off to one of his distant farms with estimates for 
the repair of roofs and gates. With his right he 
grasped a heavy oak stick. 

“Good-by, Bunnies! Come again, little Bunnies!” 

“Oh, please! Sir,” cried Cyril. 
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“Even if it isn’t our turn?” shouted Ernest. 

“Turns come round again, sure as snails after 
rain,” called the old gentleman, after them. Then 
the bend in the drive hid him from view. That was 
a poignant moment for the departing guests. 

Cyril gave Ernest a violent push. 

“Don’t! You’ll have me out.” 

“Look at Harry, then. He’s waving good-by.” 

Beyond the row of magnificent Spanish chestnuts, 
Harry was cutting the grass on the hill behind Marra- 
ton — it was the last field that remained to complete 
the hay harvest. He was seated on the cutting 
machine, upright and graceful, his clear tanned face 
smiling gravely beneath the shady sun hat, his white 
shirt open at the neck. Before him, the horses tugged 
obediently across the slope; behind, the grass fell 
with a swish. The unstudied ease of the slim, 
muscular figure, so youthful, so content, and so alert, 
would have appealed to a sculptor. 

“Good-by, Harry!” 

“Good-by, Cyril! Good-by, Ernie! Good luck to 
you!” 

“Now you must please get out,” interposed Miss 
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Warfelton, “and walk up the steepest part of the hill, 
because the four of us are rather heavy for the horse.” 
So they came to Saltash, and then to Plymouth, 
where Miss Warfelton put them into the London 
train. 
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CHAPTER II 



“Shades of the Prison-house” 

M R. GRILLS was justly angry. He had 
been bending over other people’s watches 
all day in a dark, stuffy little back 
room, principally with the object of providing roof 
and clothes and bread and bacon for his family, and 
it was trying to the temper to come home and find no 
preparation whatever for a meal. Then and there, 
what little patience he possessed (and it was not 
much) he lost. 

“Call this home!” he said. “And not even a 
kettle on the fire!” His chronic scowl deepened, 
his moustache drooped with intensified discontent, 
and he ruffled his stiff, gray hair with the back of his 
hand. He was really not a bad-looking man, of 
rather a military type of countenance, only his per- 
petual air of crossness spoilt him. 

“Keep your hair on. Father!” retorted Mrs. Grills. 

“You’ll be expecting me next to walk down the street 
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to meet you, with a cup of tea in one hand and a piece 
of bread-and-butter in the other. I’m only just in 
from the shopping.” 

“Well, I left the house before eight. You never 
think of going out to shop till it's about time for me 
to be coming back.” 

“For goodness’ sake! get the frying-pan and put 
the eggs and bacon on. The only way to stop some 
people’s chin-wag is to fill their mouths.” 

“The hen had been eating fish, that laid the egg 
you gave me yesterday,” grumbled Mr. Grills. 

“What’s the harm if it had? You eat fish your- 
self sometimes.” 

“Where’s Sidney?” he inquired suddenly. 

“Lying down upstairs. He ain’t well again.” 

“He’s never well, that child. Where’s Ernie, 
then?” 

“Out somewhere with Cyril Sturt.” 

“Ain’t he got a place yet, the young larrikins?” 

“Ain’t he got a place! You know very well he 
ain’t got no place. Other boys’ fathers find them 
places instead of letting them run the streets wearing 
out their clothes.” 
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“Other boys’ mothers find time to go round to the 
trades-people and speak to them about their sons.” 

“My Ernie ain’t going to be no errand-boy. He 
wants to be an engineer.” 

“I’ll ‘engineer’ him!” 

“Don’t take on so silly,” Mrs. Grills exhorted him. 
She was fairly tall, fairly stout, fairly good-tempered, 
and she did not worry overmuch about anything. 
Her hair was generally coming down, her shoes had a 
tendency to drop off, her stockings wanted mending. 
Little things like this did not ruffle her. Her round 
face and wide-open light hlue eyes made her look 
singularly young for her years, but she was quite 
capable of holding her own with her husband. 

“And Emmy? Why don’t she come in and get the 
tea? What’s the good of daughters? I s’pose she’s 
just wearing out shoe-leather, flap-flapping with some 
boy.” 

“I’m tired of telling you that she don’t leave her 
place till eight.” 

“So she says” he remarked skeptically, giving the 
cat in his way a vicious kick. 

“Don’t mind him, my poor Black Moggie!” said 
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Mrs. Grills, stooping to caress the cat. “You want 
your tea same as him, and you shall have it first yet. 
Serves him right that his bacon’s burning.” 

As soon as he had drunk his tea, Mr. Grills got up, 
and washed his hands with a resolute air at the 
scullery tap. 

“Where are you off to now?” asked his wife. He 
did not very often go out again after he had once 
come home. 

“I’m going out to see about a place for Ernie.” 
“What’s the good at this hour! Everything’s shut 

„„ M 

up. 

“Turners work late on a Friday.” 

“Going right over there?” 

“Well, why not? The trams are running if my 
legs give out.” 

“Stop a minute! I want some money off of you be- 
fore you go.” 

“Oh, of course!” grumbled Mr. Grills. He was 
paid on a Friday, and invariably handed the weekly 
allowance to his wife on his return. 

This week she said: “Must have a bit extra. 
Sidney’s boots won’t go on any longer by no manner 
of means.” 
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“Workhouse!” shouted Mr. Grills in a loud angry 
voice. For all that, he laid an extra ten shilling note 
upon the table. “You’re forever spending money 
on outsides,” he complained. “I don't hold with it. 
It’s our insides that want looking after. What are 
you getting for dinner on Sunday?” 

“What d’you suppose the money’ll run to?” she 
questioned scornfully. “Half an ox, I dare say.” 

Mr. Grills departed, giving the door a vicious slam. 
When he returned he found his son Ernest sitting 
by the fire reading the London Mail. 

“Putting all your fine scholarship to good use, I 
see,” he remarked with icy sarcasm. “When I was 
your age I went up to the City on my own, and I 
knocked around at office doors till I got a good job. 
But of course we’re too grand for that now — our old 
parents has to do that for us. Now, listen to me! 
You're to go along to C&nonbury to-morrow to see 
Turners — you know. Turners, the com merchant 
people. I’ve just been speaking to the foreman; the 
boss will be there at eleven, and I think he’ll take 
you on.” 

“But I want to be an engineer. Father. I want to 
learn about electricity.” 
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“You’ll learn about com and hay, then. What’s 
the odds? Com makes bread, and hay feeds horses 
— and horses come in useful when your motor spirit 
gives out and your bally electrical system breaks 
down. 1 don’t hold with too much machinery.” 

“But—” 

“Not another word! Eleven to-morrow at 
Turners! I can’t have the place full of dumb 
lunatics eating the home up.” 

So saying, he laid the parcel he was carrying upon 
^ the table. 

“What now?” queried Mrs. Grills. 

“A bird for Sunday,” he replied nonchalantly. 
“I must have something to eat. It’s a fine fat ’un 
too.” 

“Demit sized family fowls was an awful price at 
Smithson’s yesterday,” remarked his wife. 

“Oh, I dare say! But people must live.” 

“Workhouse!” she threw at him triumphantly. 

Ernest went dejectedly to bed. There was no gas 
in the boys’ room, so he took a candle with him. 
Ten-year-old Sydney was lying on his back gazing 
aimlessly at the ceiling, faintly illuminated by a dis- 
tant street lamp. On a chair by the bed was a cup 
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of bread-and-milk and a plate of sausage. The 
bread-and-milk was Mrs. Grills’s idea, the sausage 
was Sidney’s, but he had been unable to touch either. 

Ernest cleared the chair and sat down upon it, his 
candle in one hand, the* London Mail in the other. 
“Look, Sid!” he said, holding the candle so that the 
light fell upon the page. “Isn’t that a funny 
picture?” 

“I think it’s very stupid,” replied Sidney. “I 
feel all groggy inside, an’ it only makes me sicker an’ 
sicker to look at horrid girls an’ silly fellers.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Ernest, and as he did not know 
what to do to comfort his little brother, he began to 
undress. On Sidney’s better days, the boys had a 
good deal in common; but when he was suffering it 
was impossible to please him, and the small, pale, 
drawn face affected Ernest uncomfortably, and made 
him want to. get beyond the range of the reproachful, 
haunting eyes. To-night he hastened to blow out the 
candle. 

“Ernie,” said the weak voice, “if I could only see 
some of the cool stars, I think it’d make my nasty hot 
head feel better.” 

The blind was almost half-way down. Ernest 
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pulled it up with a jerk as far as it would go, and 
Venus floated into sight. 

“God’s home, I s’pose,” murmured Sidney. “It 
must be very cool an’ comfy up there. Do you know, 
Ernie, when I'm growed up, I mean to leant all about 
God.” 

Certainly, Ernest could not tell his brother any- 
thing about God. Indeed, Sidney had the advantage 
of him there, for he had formed a slight acquaintance 
with a little girl who had a pious mother. The elder 
boy remained standing by the window, his eyes fixed 
upon the starry stretch of sky that showed above the 
chimney-pots. So had it looked, only much more of 
it, the night he knelt upon the window-seat in Bunny’s 
House. Distant and still, behind all the sounds of 
the great city, he could detect the silence of the woods 
and fields. He began to talk to Sidney about 
Bunny’s House. 

“I s’pose there was a lot of bunnies there?”* 

“Not close there, but lots and lots in the fields. I 
got up once in the very early morning, and they 
were out of their holes and popping about everywhere, 
and the grass was all wet with dew.” 

“You never brought us any for pie.” 
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“I never thought. Besides, I couldn’t have caught 
them — no boy can run like rabbits. Of course, I 
might have asked Harry. Sometimes he went out 
before breakfast and shot some with his gun.” 

“Guess they’re happier poppin’ in an’ out of their 
holes than shot an’ in a pie, say?” murmured Sidney 
sleepily. Presently he added as an afterthought: 
“But I’m awful fond of rabbit pie.” 

Then he fell asleep. 

Next morning Ernest went obediently to Turners 
of Canonbury and was engaged by Mr. John Turner, 
the senior partner, as an office boy. Thenceforward, 
a life of steady routine began for him. 

For a time, at all events, he found it far from un- 
interesting. The firm was an old established one, 
with traditions. The Heads were proud of it; sub- 
stantial men themselves, they liked everything in their 
business to be substantial. Employees were well 
paid, and their characters inquired into before they 
were permanently engaged. The office was com- 
fortably furnished and well warmed. All the 
members of the indoor staff were given tea at four. 
There were men in the firm who had been there all 
their lives, notably the cashier, a touchy and inquisi- 
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tive old gentleman — “real nosey,” as Ernest said. 
Mr. Eylett, the order cleric, a prim, stiff, upright 
young man who would have been in the Army except 
for a weak heart, had risen to his present enviable 
position from being first yard boy, and then office 
boy. Altogether, prospects were bright for Ernest, 
provided he worked well and kept steady. He used 
to reach the yard at eight, and help there during the 
morning, acting as intermediary between office and 
yard, and giving a hand wherever he Was wanted. 
After dinner, he was employed almost entirely in the 
office, and he soon learnt to attend to the telephone, 
keep the stamp book, and dispatch the post. Since 
he wrote neatly and was good at arithmetic, he was 
presently entrusted with the duty of making out the 
monthly invoices. He left off work at half-past-six, 
went 'straight home for a hurried tea, and then, on 
four evenings in the week, attended shorthand and 
bookkeeping classes. As he earned fourteen shill- 
ings a week, and his mother took twelve shillings 
from him in return for lodging, food and clothes, he 
had not enough pocket money to get into serious 
mischief. 

Most of the day, the whirr of the chaff-cutting 
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machine under the spacious loft at the bottom of the 
yard was in his ears. Ernest used to like to watch the 
hay sliding up and down the long trough, and the 
greedy knives on the alert to chop it. Once the 
engine exploded, and he made good use of the occa- 
sion, rushing across the yard and bursting into the 
inner office where two girl typists were at work. 
“They’re over! They’re over!” he shouted glee- 
fully. The noise was certainly suggestive of an air- 
raid, and Miss Dulcie Weekes hastily left her 
machine to inquire over the telephone if certain trunk 
lines were engaged — a state of affairs that usually 
betokened mischief overhead. She was cross with 
Ernest for having disturbed her and made her flush 
up, but Miss Dennison, her junior, a flapper with 
hair down her back, thought it a very good joke. 
Ernest did not in his heart like air raids, and more 
than once he had secretly wondered how it was that 
Cyril Sturt could so evidently look upon them as a 
form of pleasurable excitement. He was not made 
that way, and when it dawned upon him that he was 
not, he felt aggrieved, as though an unkind fate had 
placed him at a disadvantage. At Turners, how- 
ever, the idea of a raid was not altogether un- 
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pleasant, for Mr. John Turner had caused two solid 
hay dugouts to be constructed under the loft, and 
these would undoubtedly afford safe shelter except 
in the very remote contingency of a direct hit. The 
prospect of a thorough upset in the day’s work, and 
the promised picnic meal at the firm’s expense, could 
not fail to be attractive to a lad of Ernest’s age. 

Before his first year was out, Ernest had become 
so useful in the office that he was entirely employed 
there. He dressed more smartly, and began to give 
himself the airs of a junior clerk. He only went to 
the yard now for the purpose of taking messages; 
still, it remained for him a fascinating place. The 
wagons of hay and straw, the tame and active hens, 
and the occasional visits of unmistakable fanner 
folk, created in the midst of London the illusion of 
a comer of the country. Sometimes, the youth had 
lapses from his superior grown-up attitude, and one 
day, when the majority of the staff were at dinner, 
he slipped across and had a scrimmage with the 
yard hoy, which ended in their amicably taking 
turns at jumping on and off a big heap of empty 
sacks. The dust flew out of the sacks in clouds, and 
very soon Ernest’s blue serge suit was unrecognizable. 
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In this condition* he was caught and reprimanded by 
the old cashier — the cashier, who could never take 
a decent time over his dinner like other people, but 
must always be returning unexpectedly in order to 
go “nosing round.” 

Ernest saw a good deal of the lady typists now. 
The telephone was in their room, and it was his 
duty to attend to it when they were busy. He also 
brought in their tea, which was made by the care- 
taker’s wife, but he snatched his own at a standing 
desk in die outer office. Miss Dulcie Weekes was a 
very fashionable girl, and when the Heads of the 
firm were absent, she used the telephone to make 
innumerable appointments with gentlemen friends. 
Often, the obliging Ernest helped her: “Please, 

Grills, get me Mayfair 908 while I finish this letter,” 
she would say. There appeared to be no harm in her, 
however, and at least she did not flirt with any one 
in the office, whatever she may have done outside. 
Miss Dennison was a tomboy, not above tweeking 
Ernest’s ear on occasion. He tried to keep her at a 
distance, as did most of the younger men in the 
office, for youth likes to be on its dignity. Only 
twice did Ernest forget himself and romp with her. 
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The second time they knocked over a chair and broke 
it. 

One thing at Turners was to Ernest a source of 
intense annoyance. It chanced that there was a 
rough-looking carman who also bore the name of 
Grills. It may sound a small matter, but it irritated 
Ernest almost beyond endurance when Miss Weekes 
inquired teasingly: “Seen Father Grills to-day. 
Grills?” Others too teased him about “Father 
Grills.” Strangers invariably concluded that car- 
man Grills must be Ernest’s father or uncle. When 
assured that he was no connection, they would remark 
reflectively: “Funny! it’s not at all a common name, 
Grills.” The mere mention of “Father Grills” made 
Ernest furious. He hated to have to speak to him, 
and would gladly have given a month’s wages to get 
rid of the: poor inoffensive old man. 

So month after month went by, one day very like 
another, until Ernest had completed his first year at 
Turners, and then his second year. His wages had 
risen considerably, and, in addition, he had a substan- 
tial War bonus, so although by the time he was sixteen 
he gave his mother more money and had taken to 
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buying his own clothes, he was really quite pros* 
perous. He began to frequent music halls and 
cinemas, and he Walked out with a “young lady.” 
He also read a fair number of books, mostly of the 
crude and “risky” type recommended to him by Miss 
Dulcie Weekes — his own young lady was not literary. 
Sometimes in the office he would glance over the 
Daily Telegraph, and he bought the News of the 
World on Sunday, but he did not really take much 
interest in public affairs, nor in the cruel and gigantic 
struggle which was being fought out in France and 
Flanders. Life to him was just Turners, a few hours 
of recreation, and bed. His father used frequently 
to tell him complacently that if only he behaved him- 
self he was fixed up for life; and when he looked 
into the future, which was not often, he always saw 
himself in the com merchants’ office, gray-headed, 
respectable and prosperous, engaged in faithfully 
performing the duties that filled up the ten hour 
day, but free to lengthen out the dinner-hour, when 
he so willed, without untoward results. Oh! and he 
supposed he should be having a home of his own 
some day. He took this as a matter of course, but 
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felt no enthusiasm about it. Some girls were very 
amusing, and it was nice to walk about with them, but 
most people seemed to him to find married life 
rather a bore. 
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“The Eternal Silence” 



W LPPELINS had been succeeded by Gothas, 
f j and on the whole Mr. Grills senior found 
™ ^ them more nerve-racking. Still, the system 
of warnings that had been instituted enabled him to 
take precautions. He would get out the large 
shallow bath which did duty on Saturday nights in 
the absence of a bathroom, and place it upon two 
chairs in the scullery, squatting underneath as under 
a gigantic shrapnel helmet. This amused his wife 
hugely. She often said it was a good thing that there 
was not a raid every night or she should soon be ill 
from laughing. “Get along under your shelter, the 
old Count’s after you,” was her cry in die earlier 
period. Long after the “old Count’s” day was over, 
she used to threaten her husband with him. Indeed, 
in her eyes. Count Zeppelin was so entertaining, so 
comical, so grotesque a personage, that subsequently 

she could not easily bring herself to believe in his 
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death. “They do say that the old Count has turned 
up his toes,” she remarked, “hut I really don’t feel 
at all sure about it myself. Is it likely? The old 
sinner!” 

One clear mild night in February towards ten 
o’clock, Emmy came hurrying home. She had been 
out for a walk with Algy, her young man, and a 
kindly old woman, seeing the couple dallying under 
a darkened street lamp, had advised them to get 
along in, because a policeman had just told her that 
“them things was about.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Mrs. Grills, “and I left 
all my week’s washing out because it wasn’t 
freezing!” 

“I’ll give you a hand,” volunteered Algy, and he 
went into the back yard with her. The two re- 
appeared, their arms full of damp clothes, just as the 
maroons went off. 

Ernest too was on his way home, and he quickened 
his step when he heard the signals. He found the 
whole family assembled in the kitchen. His mother 
was laying the cloth, for she always provided an 
extra meal on these occasions, “As we can’t sleep, 
we’d best be keeping up our systems,” she said. 
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Emmy and Algy were sitting side by side — he, fair, 
stolid, and stumpy; she, with dark hair, big, dark, 
cow-like eyes and a high complexion — a curious con- 
trast to Ernest. Sidney was in an armchair by the 
fire, wrapped in a blanket. He had not grown 
stronger with the passage of time; the most which 
could be said was that he was not appreciably worse. 
He attended school off and on, ate all kinds of un- 
wholesome things when he had an appetite, and then 
would he sick for days and unable to take anything. 

“Here, Ernie! get some more coal in and make up 
a good fire,” cried Mrs. Grills, as her elder son 
entered. “Three hours of it is the least we may 
expect.” 

Her husband was standing by the window, his hair 
ruffled and his eyes wild. Very cautiously, he drew 
back the blind an inch or two, and peeped apprehen- 
sively at the sky. 

“I’d take care if I was you,” commented his wife. 
“The old Count might see you.” 

The distant barrage began. “Now then, off to 
your dugout!” she said. 

He hesitated a moment. “Why don’t you get 
under die table with the child?” he suggested. 
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“I dare say! And where would we be if the roof 
came in on us?” 

He went off to the scullery, and the next moment 
they heard him dragging out the bath. 

The nearer guns came into play, and the barrage 
roared all round them. Through the noise of the 
guns, from time to time, they could hear die dull, 
heavy explosion of a bomb. 

<< Think we shall be killed to-night, Ernie?” asked 
Sidney. 

“Oh, no,” said Ernest reassuringly, struck with pity 
at the sight of the child’s drawn white face and 
terror-haunted eyes. Emmy and Algy sat on quietly 
side by side, speechless, but glad to be together. 
Ernest, outwardly calm, had a queer, chumed-up 
feeling within him, and in spite of himself his hand 
shook as he filled the kettle. 

“Fill Sookey right up,” said his mother. “Trust 
your father to want plenty of coffee in* his dug- 
out!” 

A reverberating explosion. The house rocked, and 
then came die crash of falling glass. For a moment 
their hearts stood still. Then: “That was a near 

’un, ” said Algy. “It’s broke our windows.” 
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Suddenly Ernest noticed Sidney. He had .rolled 
over, his eyes were glassy and his face twitching. 

“The brutes!” exclaimed Mrs. Grills. “They’ve 
given my child a fit.” 

All was in confusion. Mr. Grills came out from 
his dugout to proffer advice that was not taken. 
Algy occupied himself in clearing the floor of broken 
glass. “He’s awful bad,” murmured Emmy, as she 
helped her mother to lay the boy where the cold 
night air from the broken window blew in on him. 
Warnings as to avoiding doors and windows were 
forgotten in their anxiety. 

“I’ll go for the doctor,” said Ernest. 

“No, no!” exclaimed his mother. “You’d never 
get him in the middle of all this, and you might be 
killed yourself.” 

“I’ll get him,” said Ernest. He felt no fear of* 
the bombs any more. He was much more afraid of 
Sidney than of the bombs. 

No sooner had he opened the door than he came 
upon Mrs. O’Grady — a solitary old Irishwoman who 
lived in a bed-sittingroom in the house next his 
home. Except to pass the time of day, Ernest had 
never had anything to do with her. To him, she 
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was a quaint old body talking a queer dialect and 
wearing a shawl over her head — almost a foreigner. 
To-night, she was standing at the open street door, 
her eyes fixed with tragic indignation upon the flash- 
ing sky. There was the drone of a Gotha overhead, 
and she raised her clenched fist and shook it vio- 
lently: 

“Wait a bit, me boys! You’ll come a step too 
far one day. God has His eye on you.” The words 
rang out with intense conviction — the conviction of a 
race that has never lost its grip on the realities. 

“If only He had, Mrs. O’Grady!” cried the rudder- 
less Ernest. “If only He had! Our Sidney’s dying.” 

“The blessed lamb!” she murmured, her voice sud- 
denly quite gentle. “But God and His Holy Mother 
will protect him.” 

The words comforted Ernest. Without entering in- 
to their meaning, he looked upon them as a good 
omen. 

He started off at a run, but soon he was brought to 
a halt by a cordon of special constables drawn across 
the street where the bomb had fallen. He had in con- 
sequence to make a considerable detour, and then of 
course he found the doctor out. All the doctors in the 
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neighborhood were out that night. It was morning 
before medical aid could be procured, and then Sid- 
ney was ordered away to the hospital. One epileptic 
seizure had followed another, and the little boy was in 
a critical condition. 

Sidney lingered on some weeks. His frail consti- 
tution, already undermined by a form of chronic per- 
itonitis, could not withstand the further strain of epi- 
lepsy. Doubtless, it was as well. Doubtless, those 
of the Unfit who are early relieved from the struggle 
are blessed above their fellow sufferers. But parents, 
even those who see no further than this earth, rarely 
look at things like that. Thank God! they are not 
philosophers, they are not utilitarians, when they love 
a child. So, day by day, Mrs. Grills went tearfully 
to visit Sidney on die Danger List. She had been too 
optimistic, too careless, ever to realize how insecure 
was his hold on life. He was her Benjamin, and she 
had loved to spoil him, often indeed injuring him by 
her indulgence. Was it likely that a boy who only 
a week ago had eaten half a cocoanut at a sitting, 
would not in the end have grown up strong? Surely, 
it was unnatural that the child whom she had named 
after a fight (the Sidney Street fray in the East End), 
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should possess such small power of resistance? And 
Mr. Grills, who had taken her view of things, and had 
left everything connected with the child to her, grew 
ever more morose and snappy, working late of an 
evening because he was afraid of what he might hear 
when he reached homie. He, too, in his way, cared 
for Sidney. Unhesitatingly, had circumstances 
called for it, he would have come from under the 
shelter of his bath and walked through a raid to visit 
his dying boy. 

Every Sunday, during those weeks of anxiety and 
of gloom, Ernest paid a visit to the hospital. Each 
time, Sidney seemed more unnatural to him. Some- 
times the child lay with his eyes closed, too languid 
to take an interest in anything. Mrs. Grills, who even 
now would not believe the worst, looked forward 
with a wavering hope to the day when she should 
have her boy under her care again, but Ernest was 
secretly relieved that he was safe in hospital. He 
was vaguely ashamed of the feeling, yet the busy, 
capable nurses inspired him' with a confidence he did 
not possess in his mother; and it was a comfort to 
know that his strangely altered brother was in the 
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charge of people who always did the right thing, and 
who were incapable of being flurried or upset. 

There came a Sunday when Sidney lay uncon- 
scious, breathing heavily. Ernest and his mother sat 
by the bedside a long time. On a table near stood 
the basket of useless grapes which they had brought 
with them. He realized that this was the end, that 
for all practical purposes his little brother was 
already far away, and that he could never more enter 
into communication with him. This, then, was death. 
Screens were round the bed, and everything Seemed 
orderly and natural, and yet so horribly and cruelly 
final. He dared not look at his mother, who was 
crying, but with an effort he tried to divert his own 
mind from a too painful dwelling on the past, more 
especially from the scorching memory of the pocket- 
knife he had promised Sidney and had then delayed 
to buy. Why had he often let the days go past with- 
out taking any notice of his small brother? Why 
had he been impatient with him? But presently a 
nurse entered and spoke in a low tone to Mrs. Grills. 

“Come, Ernie,” said his mother. “We’d best go 
home. It won’t be to-night.” 
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Just then Sidney opened his eyes, and for a 
moment they rested upon Ernest’s face with a flicker 
of pleased recognition. 

“Good old Ernie!” he murmured. 

Ernest tried to say “Good-night, old chap,” in a 
cheery, natural voice but his lips refused to make a 
sound, and he stooped and kissed the white face. 

He never saw his brother alive again. 

But he saw him after death, with a look of almost 
ecstatic peace upon his face, and the lines caused by 
ill-health and suffering smoothed away. He lay with 
his hands folded and flowers at his feet — a little 
figure to be regarded indeed with awe, and yet more 
truly Sidney than the boy with the drawn features 
who had breathed with difficulty. Until the coffin was 
nailed down, Ernest almost felt that he had got 
Sidney -back. He went through the funeral as in a 
dream, not taking in at all the words of the burial 
service, and with a dumb resentment at the rattle of 
the earth upon the coffin lid. But, as the party left 
the cemetery, he noticed on many of the gravestones 
the letters “/?. 7. P.” and, shyly, he watched his 
opportunity, and asked the undertaker’s man what 
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they meant. “They mean, ‘Rest in Peace,’ ” he was 
told. 

To rest in peace! Yes, that seemed to Ernest a 
good description of death. He had no doubt that 
Sidney was somehow resting in peace. He looked 
so happy after he had died, and even before death 
he had seemed happy, and he had smiled when he 
had said, “Good old Ernie.” Emest had no clear 
ideas about immortality. He had been accustomed 
to think of death, when he thought of it at all, as the 
end of everything, but he did not feel that it had 
been the end of Sidney. Dim memories of a con- 
ventional Heaven came to be associated in his mind 
with die child. But he felt that such a place was 
not for him. 

Still, his conviction — or, rather, his sentiment — 
that all was well with Sidney, did not prevent him 
from speaking rather snappishly to Mrs. O’Grady the 
next time he met her. He considered that she had 
“let him down” by telling him so confidently that 
Sidney would her protected. 

“You see, my brother did die,” he said reproach- 
fully. 



T 
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The old woman gave him a pitying look. 
“Heaven be his bed this night!” she muttered de- 
voutly. “But he’s better off than we are. May he 
rest in peace!” 

Thus did Ernest learn the classic prayer that spans 
the gulf between the living and the dead. 

The evening after the funeral, Cyril Sturt called 
to invite Ernest to the cinema. Principally out of 
awkwardness, the lad had kept away while trouble 
was about, but he was not without sympathy for his 
friend, and he now desired to help him to a little 
distraction. He also felt he needed it himself, for 
he had just lost an elder brother at the Front. 
Cyril’s was not a very personal grief, for this brother 
had been a good deal older than he was, and married, 
and therefore had not lived at home for some time. 
Still, Cyril was conscious that he ought to be “cut 
up,” and he did really experience sincere regret. 

“I’m very sorry about Sidney,” he said, “and have 
you heard? I’ve lost my brother Bob, too. You’d 
better come with me to the Pictures — we both want 
bucking up.” 

Cyril was now a grocer’s assistant. He had 
grown, but his face was just as boyish. His eyes 
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had their old insolent, defiant look, but he was not 
an unfaithful friend. 

To-night, he manifested his sympathy for Ernest 
by insisting upon treating him. He took him to the 
most “classy” of the three Picture Palaces in the 
vicinity, and paid for the best seats. Unluckily, by 
very reason of its superiority, this particular cinema 
did not present so many comic films. Instead, they 
saw die “Battle of the Somme.” 

The two boys found it a lugubrious entertainment. 
Cyril could not help thinking of his dead brother. 
Ernest was both fascinated and repelled. At last 
Cyril remarked gloomily: 

“We shall be in that some day, Ernie. The 
War’s not going to be over for years and years. 
Mark my words! we’ll have to go.” 

“I’m sure there’s enough death and wretchedness 
in the world without men starting out to try and kill 
and cripple each other on purpose,” said Ernest 
“It’s senseless,” declared Cyril. . 

“But I suppose it’s fine to be brave,” reflected 
Ernest who realized that in his own case courage 
was a quality which demanded an effort 

“It’s senseless,” repeated Cyril, who had little 
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imagination, and no fear at all of man or devil. 

The audience broke into a cheer. And Ernest 
looked again at the picture soldiers as they went 
noiselessly about their duty amid the silent shells. 
Not for themselves did they do it. It occurred to 
him that “senseless” was not quite the right word. 
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“The Noisy Years” 

A BOUT this time, Ernest took to walking out 
with Cyril’s sister Maud. She was not 
particularly good-looking, but she had a 
vivacious, changing face. Most of the lads of 
Ernest’s age had a “girl,” who hardly ever turned 
out to be the girl they ultimately married, and it 
was natural that he should fall in with the custom. 
It was pleasant, of course, to have Maud to take out, 
but it was also expensive, for she was a young person 
of spirit who liked to have a good time. At first she 
was contented with a quiet ride on the top of a tram, 
but very soon it transpired that she preferred theaters 
and music halls and cinemas. She also needed a 
good deal of refreshment She liked to be munching 
chocolates, even at four shillings a pound. When 
ices were not to be procured, some substitute had 
to be discovered. Then there were presents. Of 

course, young men have to give their girls presents — 
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gloves and brooches and little things of that kind. 
Once, Ernest rose to a fur. In return for all this 
he obtained companionship, and the kudos of being 
seen at public entertainments with a quite pre- 
sentable girl. She chattered to him interminably, 
using all the slang expressions of the day, teased 
him until he sulked, and then won him over again by 
saying penitently: “Stupid Old Thing! — I didn’t 
mean it.” She it was who induced him to read 
Elinor Glyn’s novels. She was, as he said, “some 
girl.” It was all rather amusing, and of course it 
meant nothing, since neither boy nor girl as yet con- 
templated lasting partnership for the serious business 
of life. This much at least Maud’s presence did for 
Ernest: it saved him from the approach of other 
women, unscrupulous, and far more dangerous. 

If the friendship with Maud was expensive, the 
friendship with her brother was scarcely less so. 
Even after he had almost forgotten his bereavement, 
Cyril still found that he needed distracting and 
“bucking up.” He it was who initiated Ernest into 
a process which he termed “going West.” The lads 
would don their smartest clothes and go and dine in 
some West End restaurant. Ernest would often 
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wash his hair and then oil it before he started. Cyril 
used face cream with a view to improving his un- 
healthy complexion. They came to think ten 
shillings a very moderate sum to spend upon a dinner, 
md they learned the taste of different wines. 
Fascinated, they would gaze at the giddy young 
officers and at the often extraordinary womankind 
who peopled these haunts, but that was all. They 
never spoke to any of these brilliant personages: 
they dared not risk a snub. They mostly sat there 
in their shy, raw youth, observant strangers from ’ 
another sphere. 

The Grills family had never been accustomed to 
attend any place of worship regularly, but, at 
Maud’s suggestion, she and Ernest would occasionally 
go to service somewhere on a wet Sunday evening. 
As the evenings grew darker, they did this more often. 
At first they only regarded church or chapel, as the 
case might be, as a welcome alternative to tramping 
the streets, but as time went on, Ernest came to take 
a certain interest in the proceedings. They wandered 
indifferently from High Church to Low Church, from 
the Baptists to the Congregationalists, enjoying the 
singing when it was hearty, and picking up from the 
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sermons a few theological phrases and an odd 
selection of disconnected ideas. It was indeed all 
disconnected, all nebulous to them, since at the back 
of their minds was no framework into which they 
could fit what they heard. To the prayers they never 
attended unless they were delivered extempore, and 
then Ernest usually spoke of them afterwards dis- 
approvingly as “rants.” Once they strayed into a 
Salvation Army barracks, but they never ventured 
there again, because the discourse threatened to be- 
come dangerously personal. It was really remark- 
able how they managed to keep outside everything 
religious, Ernest in particular maintaining a con- 
descendingly impartial and — as he imagined — broad- 
minded attitude. The ‘ Name of Christ became 
familiar to them, but it never struck them that He 
was a real Person to be reckoned with here and now. 
Religion was to them merely a respectable way of 
spending Sunday evening: they did not connect it 
with the rest of the week, still less did they look to 
it to throw any light upon the problem of whence 
they came or whither they were bound. Yet, even 
had they done so, it would not have been easy to sort 
out any definite truths from the mass of conflicting 
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statements that reached their ears. Perhaps it was 
only natural that Ernest, nodding his head wisely, 
should decide that one theory was as good as another. 
“After all, it’s what a man does that matters,” he told 
Maud. “I don’t hold with Confession,” he 
announced with prompt decision after hearing a 
High Church sermon on that subject. “Speaks 
sensible,” he murmured approvingly, when a vicar 
with Protestant views explained Holy Communion to 
his congregation as a purely commemorative and 
symbolic act. To-day, as nineteen hundred years 
ago, human nature is impatient of “hard sayings.” 
Once they went to a Catholic church, but Ernest 
did not understand what was going on. He felt “out 
of it,” and to this he had an instinctive dislike, bred 
of a certain obstinate, though not very strong-minded 
pride. The Altar, the ‘candles, the white-robed boys 
who came and went with orderly precision in the well- 
lit sanctuary, the monotonous repetition of the Ros- 
ary, whose words he did not catch, seemed to him just 
a show. It so chanced that, owing to the sudden ill- 
ness of the priest, there was no sermon that evening, 
and they never went again, for Catholicism was the 
one form of religion which inspired Maud with a kind 
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of nervous distrust. One thing, however, Ernest no- 
ticed — that men, especially men in khaki, were more 
numerous there than in the other churches he had 
visited. A little to the left of him, a kneeling High- 
lander was gravely busy in a world of which Ernest 
knew nothing at all. How should he have known? 
He came away with the impression that Catholicism 
was an odd religion, but that at any rate it was a 
man’s religion. And perhaps this was enough. 
Education is a lengthy process. It is generally only 
possible to take a very short step at a time, and many 
such are needed to lead up to a fresh point of view. 

Not every Sunday evening did Ernest spend with 
Maud, and on the days when she was otherwise 
engaged, he would sometimes take a walk with his 
father to Finsbury Park or Hyde Park. Mr. Grills 
was an intelligent man, with a certain quick, shrewd 
faculty of judgment which his son had inherited, 
although in Ernest as yet it was only just beginning 
to develop. Father and son used to wander round 
the various platforms, -and listen to the speakers as 
each presented his own solution of the riddle of ex- 
istence. And Mr. Grills, on whom the riddle did not 
greatly press, was vastly entertained — the changing 
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views, the* earnestness or flippancy, the irritable or 
good-humored heckling of the crowd, the swift and 
vigorous repartee, all combined to form for him a 
sort of mental Picture Show, flitting across his inner 
field of vision as the films flitted across his outer. 
But Ernest, more serious at bottom than his father, 
left the Park more than once the prey to an attack of. 
weary exasperation. He still held to his conviction 
that there was good in all — the practical and coldly 
destructive rationalist; the spiritualist exploiting the 
unhealthy attraction of the occult; the enthusiastic 
devotee of Christian Science, or one or another 
fashionable fancy cult, with his inflated language 
and soaring superiority; the Socialist who drew for 
men the outlines of an Earthly Paradise which even 
Ernest’s boyish eyes could see to be impossible; the 
Salvationist who bade them fix their hopes upon the 
further shore of the “Beautiful River.” Yes, all 
were good. One had only to pick and choose. But 
was it worth while to pick and choose? 

Evidently, these men thought it was. There was 
the Salvation Army Captain, for instance, who asked 
Ernest if he were saved. Ernest did not laugh as 
Cyril would have done, but he turned aside hastily. 
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Strong feeling made him uncomfortable, and there 
was strong feeling in the eyes that met his, and in the 
voice that said: “But Christ died for you, brother.” 
Ernest got away, yet afterwards he remembered die 
real interest and affection in the eyes of the little 
captain. He felt safer and more at home with the 
Catholic lecturer — “R-r-roman Catholic,” as a per- 
sistent heckler maintained. Ernest used to push up 
quite close to his notice board, which bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Truth is Freedom.” Both he and his father 
greatly appreciated this lecturer, who was never at. 
a loss for an answer, and never out of temper. He 
was not above a laugh too, even against himself, 
although he spoke with deep conviction. He told 
them to examine into his points themselves and see if 
they were true. “For after all,” he said one day, 
“truth is necessary in life, and to him who obtains 
truth, freedom also comes — freedom from ‘self* and 
from private opinion.” Gradually, there glimmered 
across Ernest’s mind a faint idea of objective truth. 
Picking and choosing could only be worth while if 
it were possible to pick out what was true. But he 
did not follow up this line of thought. Immersed in 
the present, nothing prompted him to be a seeker. 
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Hie present indeed was sufficiently engrossing. 
Now that he had risen in the firm, its business came 
to occupy a larger place in his thoughts. It was 
really quite interesting to hold conversations over 
the telephone, to struggle to get promises fulfilled 
and goods delivered in time, and occasionally to 
visit the docks when a ship was being unloaded. For 
the most part, however, Ernest’s work kept him close 
to his desk all day long. Fortunately, he had the 
society of his fellow workers. He was good-natured 
and popular, taking quite an interest in the patriotic 
song which Mr. Eylett had written for the Halls, and 
in the wheelbarrow which the cashier was making 
for his grandchildren; and if he sometimes sparred 
with the flapper who acted as assistant to Miss 
Weekes, he treated Miss Weekes herself with an 
obliging respect that won her unstinted approval. 
Once she even went so far as to bring him a present 
in return for the innumerable little good offices he 
rendered her. The gift took the form of a most 
artistic tie, and Ernest felt highly flattered. Really, 
he hardly knew how to thank her; however, he 
accepted it with a gratified and appreciative air, re- 
marking graciously: “Oh! Miss Weekes, how could 
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you be so silly!” There was no doubt that Ernest 
showed every promise of turning out a success, nor 
did he lade the sense to perceive that his lines were 
cast in fairly pleasant places, although he remained 
rather susceptible on the subject of “Father Grills.” 
And yet, in what a mental turmoil did Ernest spend 
those early years! Looking back afterwards, he 
thought of them chiefly as a confusion of voices — 
the clamorous voices of the music halls, the churches, 
and the parks; the quieter but no less conflicting 
voices of novels and of the daily Press. Then there 
were the voices of his parents and his friends, and of 
Maud and her friends; and, for ten hours a day, the 
voices at the office — raised in argument or in rough 
banter when the Heads were out of the way, whisper- 
ing when they were known to be at hand, calling to 
him insistently from the telephone. What a medley 
of voices! What a riot of sound! And yet, among 
them all, there was no dominant note that rose above 
the others, no recurring phrase that hrought a little 
unity and coherence into his life, before Mr. Jack 
came. 
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CHAPTER V 



“Custom . . . Heavy as Frost” 

W HEN first the frost sets in, the ground is 
only slightly hard in the early morning. 
Very soon the warmth of the sun thaws 
it, and then the grass is all a-sparkle with diamonds, 
and the little worms wriggle up to die surface 
through the soft earth. But, day by day, if the frost 
holds, the ground becomes harder, until it rever- 
berates beneath the blows of horses’ hoofs, and no 
living thing that has its home below the surface can 
force its way upwards through the frozen crust. 
Day by day too, that crust grows thicker, and, as the 
frost bites further and further into the soil, under- 
ground life is driven deeper down. 

So it often is with men and women. As children, 
they open wide their eyes and look out into the world 
and find all fresh and interesting. It lies before 
them, an enchanted country of great distances, where 
they may wander and do what they will, except in so 
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far as restrained by the hand of Authority. People 
press upon them — the older people who have charge 
of them — but facts do not; and so they enjoy a 
wonderful freedom of spirit, for the tyranny of per- 
sons is not to be compared with the tyranny of circum- 
stances. To little Hans Anderson, the single room 
where he lived with his mother and his cobbler- 
father was a world populated with the most wonder- 
ful beings; the flower-pot garden on the roof was 
another. But he was a poet, and never lost his fresh- 
ness of outlook, his sense of wonder. Most men do. 
Gradually, as they grow up, they find they cannot be 
what they would, go where they will. They settle 
down to the drab business of life, until they lose 
their zest for strange fresh things, even those they 
might legitimately grasp. And the weight of custom 
presses upon them, “heavy as frost, and deep almost 
as life,” until only now and again, as from an infinite 
depth below the frozen surface, do they catch the 
whisper of the old hopes and aspirations of their 
hearts. And this is age. But there are ways of 
escape from it. 

Earlier than many, Ernest was succumbing to the 
weight of custom, although he was not conscious of it. 
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so gradual and insidious was the pressure. Brick 
and mortar walled him in. He lived with others 
whose conditions were exactly like his own, and whose 
outlook was naturally his; and he saw nothing, heard 
nothing, read nothing, to lift him out of his cramping 
environment and give him an occasional glimpse of 
the wider world beyond. A streak of timid vanity 
made him all too ready to run with the herd; he liked 
to be “the thing,” and for all his exterior defensive 
obstinacy, he quailed inwardly under adverse criti- 
cism. Notwithstanding his conceit, he feared ridicule. 
He had not enough self-confidence to think independ- 
ently. Poor Ernest! And yet, perhaps, this descrip- 
tion hardly does him justice. He was honest. He 
was kindly. On the whole, the upright will was 
there, and Cod had kept him pure. 

Lieutenant Jack Turner came into the restricted 
circle of his existence like a breath of East wind on a 
sultry day. He had been wounded on the Western 
Front, and the period of convalescence was a long 
one. When Ernest first saw him, there was no sign 
of suffering about him visible to tbe casual observer 
beyond the broad blue band around his sleeve. He 
was a big, cheery, fresh-looking young fellow, with 
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small, light blue, humorous eyes, and fair hair 
cropped as dose to his head as possible. He used to 
like to sit on a high stool in the outer office, swinging 
his long legs, and watching every one in turn with 
that swift, interested, comprehending glance of his. 
It amused him to come to his father’s place of busi- 
ness and chat with the men, some of whom remem- 
bered him in knickerbockers. And they, on their 
side, welcomed his disturbing presence. It did not 
matter if they talked a little loudly, or got behind 
with their books, when “Mr. Jack” was by. The 
Head of the firm was disposed to wink at a good deal 
where his youngest son was concerned. 

Ernest could never quite remember how the inti- 
macy with Mr. Jack sprang up. Perhaps it was 
natural that the youth of twenty should gravitate to- 
wards the youth of sixteen, although one was a capi- 
talist lieutenant and the other an office boy. Probably 
the telephone had something to do with it. Ernest 
was always ready to get numbers; the Lieutenant was 
flattered by his prompt and admiring service. In this 
he resembled Miss Weekes. But Ernest thought 
more of his brief “Thanks,” than of the young lady’s 
effusive, “Thank you very much.” Nor did Mr. 
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Jack give him a tie — indeed, he criticized the shot 
silk tie which was the gift of Miss Weekes, inquiring 
quizzically where such very magnificent confections 
were to be bought. “I want to know. Grills, really I 
do,” he said. By this time the youths were on so 
friendly a footing that Ernest was not offended, but 
only perplexed. As he never saw Mr. Jack in civilian 
clothes, he could not study that gentleman’s ties; but 
by looking carefully at die sort of thing worn by any 
young man he happened to meet who appeared to him 
at all to approximate the Lieutenant in style, his own 
neckwear soon became quite unnoticeable. From this 
he extended his attention to collars, and thence to 
hair, jackets, and boots. Presently he went about 
the world looking, comparing, judging. It was as 
good as a lesson in Pelmanism. “Why not be 
comfortable?” said Mr. Jack. “Why not have what 
you like? It’s you who have to wear the things, not 
other people. If other people don’t like them, they 
needn’t look at you.” 

They went out to lunch together. Now there were 
three restaurants of the tea-shop type within practi- 
cable distance where, in Ernest’s opinion, self-respect- 
ing men drawing his scale of salary and with an 
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appearance to keep up might safely go. He was 
surprised when Mr Jack dived into the back parlor 
of a modest “pub.” “We can come out if there’s 
nothing decent,” he said. But a cut from the joint, 
two vegetables, bread and cheese and stout, proved 
after all a very satisfactory meal. Ernest felt happier 
and sleepier during the afternoon than he had done 
for a long time. 

The friendship grew. It diverted Mr. Jack to 
educate Ernest, and besides, he genuinely liked him. 
His platoon experience had taught him a good deal 
about young men of Ernest’s class, and he had come to 
respect the sterling qualities displayed by many of 
them. The comradeship of the Army, the close 
proximity of death, the courageous facing of danger 
in common, had done their widening work. So in 
his banter there was nothing scornful. Nor was he 
condescending, otherwise there could have been no 
friendship. Each gave something to the other. 
Confidences were mutual. 

The Lieutenant told Ernest that he hated business 
— that he was going to be an artist — that his father 
had kicked at first, but was now reconciled. He 
added that money was nothing, except, of course, 
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that one must have enough of it to get along — easy 
philosophy of one who, from childhood upwards, 
had never known what it was to want for anything 
of moment. But he did not try to turn Ernest from 
a commercial career; on the contrary, he spoke of 
his father’s business with pride, and looked forward 
to the time when his new chum should attain a 
superior and lucrative position in the firm. 

“And then, 1 suppose, you’ll marry Maud,” he re- 
marked. 

Ernest was startled. He had thought so little 
about Maud of late. He pointed out that he did 
not consider himself engaged to her, but only 
“engaged to walk out.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Jack. 

For Ernest too had talked, though not very dis- 
cursively. Still, he had given brief details of Maud 
and of his home. And he had told his friend about 
Sidney’s death. “Poor little chap!” said the 
Lieutenant, who had seen men die. “But cheerio! 
Grills.” 

They discussed literature, and Mr. Jack was not 
afraid to describe the type of book which Ernest 
patronized as “footling.” He gave Ernest a tattered 
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pocket edition of Elizabeth Robins’s “Magnetic 
North.” The frozen world of hardship and adven- 
ture, the faulty yet enduring heroes, opened out new 
and nobler vistas to Ernest. Even the Jesuits were 
not like the Jesuits in popular Protestant fiction. He 
wondered hopelessly which view of them was the 
correct one. 

“Well,” said Lieutenant Turner reflectively, “I 
knew a Jesuit chaplain at the Front — a jolly decent 
fellow.” 

That seemed to Ernest to settle the question. 

When he had finished “The Magnetic North,” the 
Lieutenant introduced him to Stevenson, Dickens, 
and Scott. He even read and enjoyed Mr. Conrad’s 
“Typhoon,” but here he needed a little help to enable 
him to appreciate the subtler charm. 

Then there were picture galleries 1 — of course! 
for was not painting Mr. Jack’s especial form of 
Art? But with regard to pictures Ernest proved re- 
fractory. Nothing could bring him to admire many 
of the Old Masters. “I don’t like her — no, I don’t!” 
he repeated with emphasis, as they stood before a 
quaint and stiff Madonna on a Saturday afternoon. 
“And the Baby’s just a little doll,” he added, with 
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a half-nervous laugh, conscious that he might be 
saying something quite absurd. 

Still, he criticized — he, a raw. Cockney youth, 
criticized the great Masters of all time, and in spite 
of his ignorance. Jack enjoyed his companionship. 
At least, Ernest had not exchanged one convention for 
another. He did not, with glib artificial phrases, 
voice an admiration which he could not feel. For 
custom had ceased to press so heavily upon him; his 
own individuality was springing up through the crack 
which friendship had made in the frozen surface. 
He had begun to look for himself, to judge for him- 
self — quite wrongly often, utterly uncultured as he 
was, and yet. . . . “A poor thing, but his own.” 

Once, indeed, he surprised the Lieutenant. They 
had gone on Sunday to see some water colors and 
Ernest halted before a certain landscape, while a curi- 
ous expression of longing and of pleasure stole across 
his face. “It reminds me of all kinds of things,” 
he said, as he gazed with melancholy delight at the 
bit of solitary bog road. It was not, in truth, very 
like anything that he had ever seen, but here at least 
was something which he could understand. Lamen- 
tably ignorant as he was of all things Christian, the 
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very subjects of many Christian pictures puzzled him; 
but he had had experience of the lonely stillness of 
the country, of the bare sweep of a field under a vast 
expanse of darkening sky, of the solitary swish of 
the branches of a tree in the wind. For him, all 
country had for its center Bunny’s House. And his 
boyhood came back to him now, together with a great 
longing to see Bunny’s House and Marraton again. 
How far away from London they were! But why 
had he never gone back, never kept his promise of 
corresponding with Mrs. Tredinnick? He began to 
tell Mr. Jack about Bunny’s House, and about the 
creek and the orchards and the marsh, and Marraton. 

“A glorious life,” commented Lieutenant Turner. 
“I wonder you ever came away.” 

“But I couldn’t be a farm hand!” cried Ernest. 
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CHAPTER VI 



“The Faith That Looks through Death” 

“ | "VON’T you ever get time off?” Lieutenant 
1 I Turner asked Ernest one day. “Other 
people do, it seems. Miss Weekes went 
to have a tooth out the day before yesterday — that’s 
the second time within my knowledge. If Miss 
Weekes, why not you? Ask for a morning just for 
once and come with me to the Italian Requiem.” 

“I have a tooth wants coming out,” reflected Ernest. 
“It aches every time I get a bit of cold.” 

“There’s luck for you!” ejaculated his friend. 
Ernest had never been in Westminster Cathedral 
before — bad never, indeed, seen a building so 
spacious and so suggestive of space. It was already 
full when they reached it, but a friend of the 
Lieutenant’s took them up into a gallery whence they 
could look down upon the great congregation. The 
morning was a dull one, and the yellowish brown of 
the undecorated brick took on a fictitious hue of age. 
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The noble proportions, the imposing height of the 
big round arches rising above the arch within arch 
of the side chapels, produced an impression of ex- 
traordinary space and distance. Jack Turner had 
not thought that any modem building could give him 
such a thrill. And the people gathered together in 
it deepened the effect. They were drawn from all 
classes and many nationalities — here, were the re- 
presentatives of royalty and governments; and there, 
were working men and women, and even groups of 
slum children. It was these last, perhaps, who moved 
and prayed most naturally, with the ease of those at 
home. Ladies in mantillas, Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul with flapping coiffes, wounded soldiers on 
crutches, were mingled with scholars and men of 
international repute, many of whose faces Jack rec- 
ognized. And on all sides were uniforms — khaki 
predominating, varied by the curious gray green of 
the Italians, the horizon blue of the French, and 
others less familiar still. The symbolic catafalque, 
draped in the Italian colors, was guarded by Cara- 
binieri, who stood rigid and motionless as picturesque 
statues. In the gallery at the west end their world- 
famed band was playing. 
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“What’s it for?” whispered Ernest, awed, as he 
looked down on the catafalque and the Carabinieri 
and the great yellow wax candles topped by tongues 
of flame. 

Before the Lieutenant could explain, the band 
began to play the Italian National Anthem, followed 
by that of England as King George’s representative 
entered. Then a hush fell, and the Mass commenced. 

The music was Anerio’s — piercingly sad, and yet 
majestic. To Jack Turner, with his artistic sense, it 
seemed the perfect worship, the perfect intercession; 
but to Ernest, at the time, it was just a dreary wail. 
Afterwards, however, vague memories of it some* 
times made other music sound inadequate. 

They stood most of the time, kneeling naturally 
enough with the adoring crowd when the trumpets 
sounded the salute at the Elevation. When all was 
over, the band of the Carabinieri played Chopin’s 
Funeral March. It took the second movement at a 
superb swing, and this, together with the penetrating, 
reedy tone of the instruments, conjured up for Jack 
a vision of the Polish Legions, galloping over the 
many battlefields of Europe, and falling, falling. 
It was inexpressibly melancholy and unearthly, and 
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yet exhilarating, like their traditional cry: “Poland 
has not perished!” 

“Splendid!” he said to Ernest, and Ernest nodded, 
for empty as was the storehouse of his mind, the 
accents of this music affected even him. 

When most of the crowd had dispersed, the lads 
went down and wandered across the cathedral, 
glancing on their way at the front rows of chairs 
ticketed with so many well-known names. 

And so they came to the Chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament, where people still knelt in prayer. 
Ernest stumbled over the legs of a big airman in 
khaki. “Sorry!” he murmured, but the soldier did 
not raise his head from his arms. 

Then he paused. Before the fresco of Joan of 
Arc stood a French Zouave, his arms stretched out in 
prayer. Ernest was amazed at the sight of this un- 
usual figure, — the baggy red trousers, the short blue 
jacket, the bronze profile resembling that on an 
ancient Roman coin. He had never seen any one 
pray with outstretched arms before, never seen any- 
thing like the fixed, intense gaze of those steady 
brown eyes. 
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Once they were in the street again, the Lieutenant 
asked: 

“What do you think of it all?” 

Ernest pondered. “It’s. — it’s queer,” he said. 

“It doesn’t seem queer to me. There are so many 
dead now, Grills, such lots of dead, and it seems 
natural to keep in touch with them, to try to do 
something for them. They’re out of sight, but they 
must be somewhere after all. When I’m dead, I 
would rather have people pray for me than go grous- 
ing around.” 

They walked slowly along Ashley Place. 
Presently, Mr. Jack said: 

“Next time, you know, I don’t think I shall come 
back.” 

Visibly, Ernest quailed. He said nothing, but 
something inside him seemed to sink. 

“You see,” the quiet voice went on, “we’ve so 
many chances against us, we second lieutenants. 
And then, somehow, I’ve a feeling. It may be noth- 
ing — -I dare say I’ll come through all right in spite of 
it. Still, it’s there. Don’t think I’m in a funk — I 
don’t mind, really, as long as I’m not disabled. I 
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shan’t be properly dead, you know, I couldn’t be. I 
feel so awfully alive. And I shall always be alive. 
I shall only be somewhere else, doing something 
else — better things than down here, I expect, though 
of course it’s quite jolly and interesting down here.” 
He paused, and then continued: “I wonder when 

the Victory will come — if it doesn’t hurry up, you’ll 
have to go. It’s really rather wonderful over there, 
you know, and France is a wonderful country. I’ve 
seen little churches close behind the lines, and big 
churches too, and they were always full of people 
praying. Rich and poor, it was all the same. I’ve 
never seen anything like it.” 

A silence fell between them. Instinctively, so that 
it might not be troubled by the noise of a great 
thoroughfare, they turned and paced once more the 
length of Ashley Place. Meanwhile, intent yet 
shrinking, Ernest’s mind sped along the new avenues 
of thought that were opening out before him. 

“But what becomes of the dead?” he asked sud- 
denly. “Where are they?” 

The Lieutenant’s voice was very low: “With God, 

1 suppose. . . . But, look here! what about that 
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tooth of yours? Can’t we find some handy surgery, 
and just pop in and get it dug out?” 

“What! Before my dinner!” Ernest cried. “Why 
should I spoil my dinner? And anyway, I think 
I’d better wait till it starts aching again.” 
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“God, Who Is Our Home’* 

N OT VERY long after the morning of the 
Requiem, Lieutenant Turner was passed hy 
his Medical Board as fit to return to the 
Front. Ernest saw little of him during his last days 
of leave; other and older friends and a devoted 
family had a prior claim, and the office boy had to 
stand aside. He did not resent it, recognizing that it 
was only just. But he could not help feeling gloomy 
and, as he expressed it, “out of it.” And when at 
length the Lieutenant had gone, a new sensation came 
to him, that of loneliness. Things, then, could never 
last, never go on as they were for long. Dimly, he 
apprehended the onward sweep of life, and kicked 
against it. 

Still, he had escaped from the babel of voices. 
His interior life was much more tranquil. His 
tastes were different, and they were strong enough 
to hold him, so that he was no longer at the mercy 
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of every passing cry. Above all, he had learnt to 
find a refuge in the calm companionship of books. 
The Free Library supplied him with good ones. 
Soon he turned from fiction to books of travel, and 
even to biographies. 

Then he began to buy books for himself — cheap 
editions, which he picked up on second-hand stalls. 
Whenever he read a book he specially liked, he 
would search about until he could procure a copy 
of his own. It was interesting to wander round the 
second-hand book-shops, fingering volumes, and 
dipping into them. 

It was in this way that he came across St. August- 
ine. One Saturday evening, in a sixpenny box, he 
noticed a little brown volume, with the single word 
“Confessions” printed on the shabby cover. To 
Ernest, in his hunt after reality, this seemed to pro- 
mise something true, something interesting, perhaps a 
spicy bit of biography. The shop was just closing, 
and there was no time for examination, so hurriedly 
he tendered sixpence and stuffed the book into his 
pocket. 

He looked at it in bed that night, with a candle 
propped dangerously on a chair beside him, and 
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when he found that the author was a certain “Saint 
Augustine” he felt a momentary disappointment. 
“What a swizzle!” he murmured. It did not occur 
to him that a man with a reputation for sanctity could 
be real and interesting. However, he began to 
glance at the pages, and very soon he felt their 
fascination. I do not think that at this time Ernest 
would have waded through a complete translation of 
the immortal “Confessions,” but this little volume 
was “edited,” and being clearly printed and well 
set out, it succeeded in arresting his attention. With 
gathering interest he turned page after page. And 
he read: 

“Highest, best, most mighty, most almighty; 
most merciful, most just; most far, and yet most 
near; fairest, yet strongest; fixed, yet incomprehen- 
sible; unchangeable, yet changing all things; never 
new, yet never old. . . .” 

“In Thee is every moment of time, for the mo- 
ments would have no path to fly by if Thou didst 
not contain them all. And since Thy years shall 
not fail, Thy years are one To-day. How many 
days of mine and of my fathers have passed 
through Thy To-day. . . . But Thou art the 
Same. The work of to-morrow and the days after. 
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the work of yesterday and the days before, Thou 
wilt do To-day, Thou hast done To-day.” 

“Love Him! Love Him! He made this world 
and He is not far off. He did not make it and 
leave it, but all is from Him and in Him. And 
where the sweetness of truth is, there is He. He 
dwells in the depth of the heart; but the heart has 
gone astray from Him.” 

“And I beheld with the mysterious vision of my 
soul the Light that never changes, above the eyes 
of my soul, above the powers of my mind. . . . 
Nor was it above my intelligence in the same way 
as oil is above water, or heaven above earth, but 
it was higher because it made me, and I was lower 
because made by it. He who knows the truth 
knows that Light, and he who knows that Light 
knows Eternity. Love knows that Light. 0 
eternal Truth, and true Love, and loving Eternity, 
Thou art my God! Unto Thee do I sigh night 
and day. Directly I learnt of Thee, Thou didst 
draw me, making me understand that there was 
something to be seen, although I was not as yet fit 
to see it. And Thou didst beat back my weak 
sight, dazzling me with Thy splendor, and I thrilled 
with love and dread, and I perceived that I was far 
away from Thee in the land of unlikeness. . . . 
And I heard as the heart heareth, and there was 
left no room for doubt.” 
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Ernest read too the account of the Saint’s conver- 
sation with his mother concerning the Kingdom of 
Heaven; and although he could not follow its flight, 
something within him stirred feebly in response, 
helping him to believe, though not to understand, how 
indeed, after such an experience, “this world with all 
its pleasures seemed but a paltry thing.” 

There was, of course, a great deal in the book that 
Ernest could not grasp, yet, for all that — perhaps 
a little because of that — it appealed to him strongly; 
and again and again, in his round of working days, 
did he return to the small brown volume. Often he 
carried it in his pocket. From it he drew refresh- 
ment when his faculties, too jaded to pursue the 
fortunes of Quentin Durward, were yet capable of 
the upward leap of a few brief sentences. For 
there is no rest for the heart, even of a boy, except 
in Him for whom it was created. 

It was a purely intellectual pleasure that Ernest 
drew from the pages of St. Augustine — the pleasure 
of looking up inquiringly at Something very high 
above him. He did not think of searching for him- 
self, of trying to find out if God were there, still less 
of readjusting his life as a preliminary to the search. 
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And yet it was no insignificant service the little book 
had rendered him. Never again could religion be 
to him a mere jangle of the sects, nor, even in its 
crudest manifestations, a subject for ridicule. If 
true at all, it stretched above men’s heads, vast as the 
starry heavens and as high. He did not formulate 
his ideas, but gradually, in the background of his 
mind, the thought took shape that God was Big — too 
Big to think about. Beautiful too. And Desirable! 

About this time Ernest was finding his father very 
irritating. Mr. Grills had always been a man who 
liked to arrange everything in his own way with a 
view to his own personal convenience; this apart, he 
was not a bad father, and had tried to do his duty by 
his children, especially as regarded their material 
advancement. He knew the value of money — 
partly, perhaps, because he was conscious that he 
might have had a good deal more of it himself had 
he been a little less touchy and erratic, not quite so 
prone to throw jobs up. Middle life found him con- 
siderably more disposed to settle down, provided he 
could do so in a comfortable manner. He was a 
clever mechanician, and had always intended to 
teach Sidney his own trade; now, it occurred to him 
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that he might after all do worse than take in hand 
his rather refractory elder son, and train him to 
mend clocks and watches and broodies with a view 
to a small business of their own. For Mr. Grills 
was, as he put it, getting “fed up” with his employers, 
with the dose hack room and the never-ending work. 
He had the sense to realize, however, that he would 
be no better off for being his own master unless he 
could get hold of some one reliable, some one upon 
whose shoulders he could gradually lay the main 
burden of the work. 

“We’ll he our own masters,” he said complacently, 
the first time he unfolded his plan to Ernest. 

“But, father,” objected the lad, “you said your- 
self when I went to Turners that I was fixed up for 
life.” 

“So you are — glued up for life, I should say. Do 
you want to he under the heels of a Boss till the time 
comes for you to turn up your toes?” 

“The Boss has the worry and I draw the wages,” 
said Ernest shrewdly. “Besides, he’s a good Boss.” 
“Well, wouldn’t I be a good Boss?” 

‘That’s just it. 1 should only exchange one Boss 
for another.” 
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. “There’s an unnatural way of putting it!” ex- 
claimed the exasperated father. 

But Ernest stuck to his point obstinately. He was 
at Turners; he was safely “fixed up for life”; and he 
was not going to jeopardize his future by giving in 
to this new scheme of his father’s. Even had there 
been more stability about Mr. Grills, the plan did 
not appeal to Ernest. In spite of his early boyish 
fancy for “engineering,” he had no real taste for 
mechanism; he did not care about close work. He 
got a certain very moderate amount of exercise and 
variety at Turners, and in any case he knew it would 
be no easy matter to work on terms of peace with 
his father. 

“I know very well who’s to thank that I’ve got such 
an ungrateful son,” declared his parent. “It’s that 
new friend of yours, that swanky Lieutenant. Think 
I don’t see through it! Old Turner knows very well 
that the men is top dog now, not the masters, and so 
he just sets on that youngster of his to flatter up the 
greenest of his hands and keep them steady.” 

“Oh, chuck it!” cried Ernest. “You’re talking 
idiotic.” And he flung out of the house. 

A letter from the Lieutenant was in his pocket. 
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He took it out now and read it as he went along, to 
soothe his ruffled temper: 

“I was writing this letter to you” (it ran) “when 
a big enemy fighting-plane came over. We knew 
it was awfully near from the noise of its droning, 
yet we couldn’t see it because of the dazzling moon- 
light. 1 shall never forget last night as long as 1 
live — I have never seen such a white clear-cut 
earth, nor shadows of such an inky blackness. 
And there we sat in the guard-room waiting to be 
blown into bits! But we weren’t. I’m sorry to 
say, though, that old Fritz managed to catch a 
little house in the next street. I’ve just been round 
to see it but it simply isn’t there — at least there’s 
only one scrap of wall left, the one where the 
crucifix hangs. That’s there all right, and even 
the bit of blessed box they had tucked in behind it. 
You often see funny things like that out here. It 
can’t always be chance. 

“I want to tell you that the day before I came 
back I got myself made a Catholic. The priest 
talked about instruction, but of course there 
wasn’t time. I really forced him to receive me — 
told him I had faith enough, and that I couldn’t 
face it out here again unless he did as I asked — 
that it would be on his conscience if I fell and he’d 
refused me this. It wasn’t that I was afraid of the 
guns, but when it came to the last, I was afraid of 
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missing my chance of doing what was true. We’ve 
only got one life to do it in, and sometimes that’s 
so short. You’ll understand. 

“So long! Remember me to Miss Weekes. 
How are her teeth? Jack.” 
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“The Winds Come to Me from the Fields of Sleep.” 

I T WAS spring. The disappointing chilliness, 
the damp, the mud, affected Ernest’s spirits. 
He missed his friend; walks with Maud had be- 
come rarer and less interesting; his father nagged on 
ceaselessly about a man’s being his own master, and 
Ernest opposed him with a cross and dogged 
obstinacy. 

“I declare,” said Mr. Grills one Sunday, “that if 
you’re such a noodle you can’t see where your own 
interest lies, I’ll get my firm to take on Algy and let 
me teach him. I s’pose he’ll be my son-in-law some 
day if Emmy don’t give him the shunt, and though 
his hands are as big as an elephant’s puds, I reckon 
I’ll be better off with a pud-handed son-in-law who 
knows where his bread’s buttered, than with a dumb 
lunatic of a son.” 

“All right,” answered Ernest sulkily. “You’d 

best take Algy in hand. He’ll never get a home to- 
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gether grand enough for Emmy if he stays where he 
is.” 

“That’s a way to talk about your sister!” inter- 
posed Mrs. Grills from the scullery. “Why 
shouldn’t she have a nice home, same as you have a 
clean shirt every other day with your fidgety gentle- 
manly ways? Emmy’s reasonable enough, and if 
she does stick out for an imitation marble mantel to 
set her vases out on, that’s only right. Whether 
Algy has brains enough to see which is what in a 
clock, or fingers to lay hold of it when he does, is 
quite another thing.” 

“That don’t matter,” said Mr. Grills, knocking out 
his pipe. “I’ve plenty of hrains for two. And, fact! 
I’ve always had to have the brains for all the 
family.” 

Ernest went out into the dreary streets. He de- 
cided to go to church. He was beginning to be 
interested in the “queer” religion which Lieutenant 
Turner (and also St. Augustine) had embraced, and 
he wanted to learn more about it. But he did not 
go to the small church where once he had taken 
Maud. He went to another and larger church a little 
further off. 
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This time he heard a sermon. 

An old, old priest appeared in the pulpit, and 
preached from a text in the Psalms: 

“1 thought upon the days of old: and 1 had in 
my mind the eternal years.” 

The voice was strong, the old face was curiously 
round and ruddy, like an apple. There was indeed 
something comical about it, and about the tufts of 
white hair sticking out from behind each ear. In his 
robust old age, his hearty jollity, the old monk would 
have made a capital Father Christmas. He spoke 
very simply, seriously yet without sadness, and in a 
way which all could understand, of the years that 
had rolled over the universe, of the years that had 
rolled over his own head and the heads of his 
hearers. He made them feel how, amid the rise and 
fall of races and of dynasties, amid all the pomp 
and poverty, the victories and plagues and slaughter, 
one fact stood out of such surpassing wonder, of such 
stupendous import, as to dwarf all else: that the 
Creator, the Eternal, Who made everything, holds 
everything in the hollow of His Hand, should have 
lived and worked and talked and slept and eaten on 
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this earth. There was no allusion to the War: 
somehow, Armageddon receded into the background, 
for no happening of Time could compare with this 
breathless marvel of Eternity. And so for a few 
minutes the war-weary, the anxious, the bereaved, 
viewed things in their true perspective, and were re- 
freshed. 

It was clear to Ernest that the old priest, who 
looked at once so jolly and so serious, possessed some- 
thing that he himself did not. He felt that he should 
like to approach him, to speak to him, and by so 
doing he had a lurking hope that he might be draw- 
ing nearer to Mr. Jack. This contact with certainty 
and reality made him unaware that his own ideas 
about life and death were all in a fog — or, rather, 
that he had no settled ideas at all. He was living in 
chaos — an unbeliever, with no reasons for his un- 
belief. And so he knelt during the Benediction, try- 
ing to plan what he should say if he could summon up 
courage to go round to the sacristy after service — it 
needed some courage for a shy lad. He supposed 
that it was best to be truthful with priests, and 
certainly the old chap’s small bright eyes looked 
capable of piercing a pretty thick crust of reticence. 
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At last a couple of sentences shaped themselves in 
his mind as fairly explanatory of the situation: “I 

don't know what to think about anything, and my 
friend’s in danger at the Front.” The idea of say- 
ing this out loud made him flush beforehand — he 
knew it would sound horribly stupid. Still, he 
really did feel that the moment had come to make an 
effort to inquire into things. He could not go on 
stumbling through life like this. And then, maybe, 
he dimly apprehended that in the ceaseless, swift, 
onward rush of existence, he had no chance of keep- 
ing any hold upon the friend he loved except through 
the Unchanging. But next moment, the organist was 
playing the people out, and a youth in front of 
Ernest rose and made his way to the sacristy — quite 
naturally and promptly, as if he had business on 
hand. Ernest watched him bend his knee at the top 
of die nave before turning to the right. The easy 
assurance of this son of the House seemed to leave no 
place for him. “They won’t want to be bothered 
with me,” he thought, and, half relieved, half dis- 
appointed, he decided to defer the interview until the 
following Sunday. 

It happened that on Monday morning Ernest was a 
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little late at the office. He burst in, slightly out of 
breath from running, upon an unwonted hush. The 
cashier and Mr. Eylett were talking together, but they 
dropped their voices as he approached. The door 
of the Chief’s room stood open. “Isn’t he here yet?” 
Ernest asked. “He’s not coming to-day,” said Mr. 
Eylett, and the old cashier added: “He has had bad 

news — Mr. Jack’s killed.” 

For a few instants the world stood still for Ernest. 
He never knew how he crossed the office to his desk, 
nor how it was he managed to pull out the right 
ledger. But his instinct of reserve came to his aid 
and helped him to force back the tell-tale tears. He 
discovered that the best way to maintain his self- 
control was to keep on doing things. So he worked 
hard that morning, conscious that the eyes of the 
others were upon him. 

Presently, as he worked, a dumb anger took 
possession of him. He cared for so few people; 
why, then, was this one killed — this one, out of the 
many millions? It was all the senseless War! 
Surely, if there were any Power above, it could only 
be a stupid and malignant Power to let such things 
go on. And then, again, he felt resentful because he 
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himself was constituted as he was. He could not 
help himself, but certainly he would not have chosen 
to have a heart that felt so keenly and eyes that no 
exertion of his will would keep from getting moist. 
It was beastly hard on him, and quite undignified at 
the age of seventeen. Cyril, he knew, had no such 
difficulties to contend with. Decidedly, he was not 
one of the lucky ones. 

After the first few days had passed, he grew to 
think less of himself and more of Jack; he was glad, 
when the news came through, that death had been 
instantaneous. He had even sympathy to spare for 
die Lieutenant’s family. Yet always, in the back- 
ground of his mind, he felt the pain of loss, with 
every now and then a sharper stab, as he realized 
momentarily the awful finality of the parting. For 
to him it seemed absolutely final. All his poor little 
unsubstantial fancies about the world beyond — 
fancies which had never amounted to hopes — 
vanished before the shock of the reality, before the 
blank silence, the grim unresponsiveness of this 
sudden disappearance. The loss meant so much 
more to him than the loss of Sidney had done. The 
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most vivid personality he knew had been swallowed 
up in the gulf, and the prospect of reunion did not 
so much as enter his head. All that sort of thing 
seemed to him like poetry and like music: some 
people went in for it, but it was not for him. He 
wanted fact. The idea of consulting the old priest 
simply faded from his mind. He thought no more 
about it. He had indeed lost interest in a Power that 
dealt or could permit such blows. Doubtless, things 
were just blind chance. All the same, he cherished 
a sore and angry sense of injury. 

Meanwhile, life stretched before him, a dreary, 
unending, headachy expanse. He got, as he said, 
“sick of things,” as only very young people can. 
He grew careless from lack of interest, and when the 
cashier reprimanded him, he answered insolently. 
That gentleman complained to Mr. Turner. All the 
men had been kind to Ernest, knowing of his friend- 
ship with the Lieutenant — even those who had been 
jealous and had called it ridiculous, had been kind. 
But now a month had passed, and they thought he 
ought to have got over it. A month! Yet really it 
spoke well for all of them (in particular, for the 
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cashier, who suffered from the gout) that they had 
been lenient with a slack and touchy youth for a 
whole month. 

Mr. Turner delivered the necessary reprimand, 
but he too, for his son’s sake, felt disposed to be 
lenient with Ernest, and even for longer than a month. 
He talked to him seriously, inquired into the hours 
he kept, suggested that he needed glasses, and finally 
directed him to see his doctor. When the doctor re- 
ported him “run down” (convenient and non-com- 
mittal term!), he very readily granted him a holiday. 

At first Ernest felt more bored still, at the thought 
of a holiday. The climax came when Mr. Turner 
spoke of getting him a ticket for a Seaside Home. 
“Oh, no! Sir,” cried Ernest in alarm. “It isn’t 
necessary, indeed, Sir! — I can go to friends.” 

“Where?” demanded Mr. Turner, fixing him with 
his single eyeglass. 

“In Cornwall,” murmured Ernest. This seemed 
to satisfy “the Boss.” 

He had drifted into it on the spur of the moment, 
but after all, it was true. He could go to Cornwall. 
Had not ,Mrs. Tredinnick told him: “If you ever 
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want a holiday, you’re more than welcome.” And 
she had kissed him. 

Yes, he would go. But he felt very lethargic 
about it. It was characteristic of his state of inertia 
that he did not trouble to write. He just put some 
things into a bag and started off next morning. 

It was late spring — a little early in this climate 
for a holiday, perhaps, but one cannot always choose. 

The clerk, Ernest, went to Paddington at approxi- 
mately the same time that the schoolboy had done 
years ago, and he found the same train waiting to 
start. He got into it. How easy it all was! But 
this time there was no Cyril, and no officer’s lady; 
only a very tall New Zealand private, and a red- 
cheeked gentleman in a suit of indigo blue. And 
again the brilliant patches of color on Sutton’s Seed 
Testing Ground caught his eye — different colors this 
time, because it was earlier in the year. And again 
there were the interminable fields and sky. 
Presently, the sun shone out quite hotly. Yes, it 
was all the same, only it was not the same boy — not 
the same free, gay heart. 

He gazed languidly out of the window. After 
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all, the air and the sunshine and the green fields were 
very pleasant. The New Zealander drew out a big 
pipe and lit up, so Ernest too pulled out a cigarette. 
This time he did not feel sick. And once he had 
looked at the face opposite him, he could not help 
looking again. It was a remarkable face — very 
attractive in its strength and sadness. The high 
bronzed cheek-bones, the intelligent brow, the steady 
hazel eyes, the resolute melancholy mouth, were all 
stamped with the impress of an unusual personality. 
When the soldier stood up to lift his haversack from 
the rack, his splendid physique became still more 
apparent. 

And the gentleman in indigo was not much below 
him in height. He had dark straight hair, a bright 
complexion, and very big, restless, merry black eyes. 
His whole bearing indicated a bold self-confidence. 
Both men looked about thirty-five years of age. 
They soon made friends and began to chat. 

Ernest, leaning back, his eyes half closed, listened 
at first drowsily, and then with interest. They talked 
with the freemasonry of comrades, for both had been 
at the Front, although he of the indigo suit was now 
discharged and on his way back to Canada. They 
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spoke, to begin with, of “tight places” — out there; 
but very soon they turned to things which evidently 
seemed to them of more abiding import, and 
presently the London lad . had learnt their history in 
rough outline. The New Zealander’s father, a coun- 
try clergyman, had apprenticed him to a gentleman 
farmer in Yorkshire, who had taught him nothing. 
By-and-by the uselessness of the life had dawned upon 
him, and this, joined to a longing for adventure, had 
driven him out to Australia. Within fourteen days 
of landing he was working on a farm for thirteen 
shillings a week and his food. “I got a job killing 
rabbits,” he said. “Hard, at times, but I used to 
say to myself that there were plenty of chaps in the 
old country who would be only too glad to pay 
through their noses to do what I was doing, and would 
look upon it as a picnic. Later, I went to New 
Zealand, and now I’ve got a small place of my own 
there. To my mind, it’s the finest climate in the 
world.” 

The other nodded: “Canada for me,” he said. 

“I slipped across as a stowaway from a Liverpool 
slum when I was twelve. I’d no work and I was as 
poor as a rat and nobody wanted me. So I stowed 
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myself away on a ship and got out to Montreal. 
And when I landed I hid on a train going West. 
Got off at some little town whose name I’ve forgotten, 
and stood around looking lost At last an old farmer 
came up to me. ‘Where do you come from,’ says he, 
‘Montreal?’ ‘Oh, further than that,’ says I. 
‘Where are you going then?’ ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know,* says I, ‘I’m lost.* Then and there he offered 
me work, and I climbed up into his cart and he drove 
me ofF.” 

“It’s a grand life,” remarked the New Zealander. 

“You’re right. Like to see my little show?” 

Eagerly, he opened his suitcase, and very soon the 
seat was covered with small photographs. He 
arranged them with naive pride in two orderly rows. 
They represented the wide prairie, a low wooden 
house, horses, cattle, agricultural implements. The 
man in khaki looked, commented, and admired. 

But the Canadian, turning, caught sight of the pale, 
slightly built youth, with an expression half 
interested, half scornful, in his light gray eyes. 

“Like to see?” he asked, good-naturedly. 

So Ernest looked too. 

The New Zealander examined him keenly. Then 
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he leant forward and said in a tone of persuasive 
kindness: “Why don’t you cross?” 

“Why should I?” retorted Ernest. “England’s 
the best country in the world. And London’s die 
finest city in the world.” 

Far from contented with life as he was at that 
moment, he would never have dreamed of crossing 
the water. He was a thorough Londoner, and had 
no mind to rough it in the Colonies. 

“Why don’t you cross?” persisted the New 
Zealander quietly, in his refined yet virile voice. 
“1 reckon any men with any health and sense can 
soon get on and make his way over yonder. You’ve 
no chance here of being your own master within a 
reasonable number of years. And you’d see life. 
London isn’t life. Theaters and Pictures — that’s not 
a man’s life, it’s all a rotten pretense. And don’t 
you have to pay for your pleasure! Open air and 
the bush or the prairie, and sixpence between you 
and starvation — that’s life!” 

“London, indeed!” cried the merry-eyed Cana- 
dian. “I’ve just been down to see my sister. Barking 
way. And I said to her: ‘How can you bear to live 

in this hat-box of a house, with nothing all round you 
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but cats and kids?’ Good Lord! I’d never seen so 
many cats and kids in my life. ‘I don’t notice it,’ 
says she. ‘Oh, don’t you!’ says I. ‘Well, 1 do, and 
I’m sorry, but I can’t stand it, and so I’m off.’ ” 
Ernest looked from one to the other. Somehow, 
these big strong men made him feel very small and 
helpless and absurd. He was conscious of being at 
a disadvantage. His sensitive mouth twitched a lit- 
tle as he gave a quick nervous laugh, but he set it 
obstinately. He was not going to give in: 

“Talk as you like, you won’t persuade me. I 
wouldn’t cross the sea whatever you paid me. Why 
should I go? There’s plenty of work in England. 
I dare say there’s good chances over there for a chap 
that likes that sort of thing. But if he doesn’t, 
what’s the good of going? I like civilized life, and 
there’s no place like London.” 

“London civilized! The biggest sink of iniquity 
in the whole world!” The New Zealander looked 
half quizzingly, half pityingly at the raw lad. But 
he did not urge him further. He was far too much of 
a gentleman to point out to him that their respective 
physique proved all too clearly which was die more 
desirable life. 
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“You shouldn’t run down England,” said Emest. 
“You belonged to England once. You’re British now 
— and I’m British. And the British are the finest race 
in the world. Don’t we have to be everywhere — in 
France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Africa — everywhere 
on all the Fronts, settling things? They couldn’t get 
on without us. And I shall go soon ...” 

He broke off. He was thinking of Mr. Jack — a 
Londoner. He was thinking of his country. It was 
true he did not often think of her, but he was not 
going to have her run down. 

The New Zealander glanced at him with quick sym- 
pathy. Hadn’t he seen them, these men from the 
great city, on more than one Front — “settling things,” 
as Emest said! 

But the train was slackening as it approached 
Exeter. 

“Talk of London!” said the Colonial soldier. 
“Here’s another awful hole, though in quite a differ- 
ent sort of way. And I’m going to stop in it to see 
my uncle. A fine old place, of course, but wouldn’t 
it stifle one to live in a city! — no air, moral or physi- 
cal. Durham, again! — there’s another place for 
you! I was held up there once in the middle 
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of the night. Just a village on a hill, with nothing 
to eat.” 

The two men got out. “Good-by,” they called, 
“Good-by!” 

Presently the train was steaming forward again, 
through wooded meadow-land, to Dawlish and Teign- 
mouth. But the compartment was not as it had been. 
Into the stuffy atmosphere of the little island train 
swept a breath of the wild breezes of the prairie. 
Beyond the blue waves of the Channel rolled the 
billows of the Atlantic, and beyond these again, 
wrapped in mystery, lay the plains and mountains 
of the New World — immense, unknown. Almost, 
die echoes from those heights reached Ernest; almost, 
the winds from those unending fields stirred his hair. 
This had the two Colonials done for him. 

Yet the small stubborn Englishman was uncon- 
vinced. 
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“No More Shall Grief of Mine the Seasons Wrong.” 

E RNEST was conservative by nature. When 
he reached Plymouth, he n^ade his way 
straight to the refreshment room and se- 
cured a pot of tea and Cornish pasties. They were 
just as tasty as in the past, just as hot and peppery. 
He was very hungry, for he had omitted to provide 
himself with any lunch, so he ate four. Thus forti- 
fied, he inquired when there would be a train for 
Saltash. 

And again the local train steamed leisurely past 
rows of houses, through Devonport and other smaller 
stations. Soon Ernest recognized the suspension 
bridge, and the river with its big gray ships. 

Quickly, he found his way out of the little country 
station. This time there was no trap to meet him, 
and though a motor omnibus would have taken him 
part of the way, he preferred to walk. So he 

shouldered his light bag, and went at a swinging pace 
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up the long quaint Fore Street, merging in the high 
road that led to the open country. All around him 
was the soft, fresh promise of spring; and with every 
breath he drew, he inhaled the delightful grassy, 
woody odor of the country, so noticeable at first to 
a townsman. 

At last he came to the lane between high banks, 
and so to the sharp curve at the top of the steep hill. 
Then, suddenly, he halted and caught his breath. 
For below him stretched the valley full of trees, and 
this time it was a mass of white blossom, for the 
cherry orchards were in flower. From behind the 
snowy splendor of the orchards rose the gray tower 
of the church; to the right were the chimneys of 
Marraton; and, further still, the gleaming belt of 
water lay at the foot of the smoky-blue wall of the 
moors. 

Ernest looked for a long time before he could 
bring himself to move. His memory had not pre- 
pared him for anything so beautiful. But indeed he 
saw it all now for the first time, for since he was last 
here, his eyes had been opened. 

Presently he walked on, more slowly, but with 
rising spirits. The air, the exercise, the glory of 
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the spring evening, had driven forth the demon of 
depression and irritability. He felt quite young 
again, like a boy — as he was. The routine of daily 
work, the crowded streets, the voice of his father 
expounding the Grills theory of life, seemed to lie 
a very long way off; and instead, was the sense of 
distance, the illusion of freedom. Beyond the far 
sweep of the horizon lay mile upon mile of sparsely 
populated country, dotted with villages whose very 
names Ernest did not know — might never know. He 
could walk and walk, if he willed, through this un- 
known country and under this boundless sky. He 
might halt where he would and make a fresh life for 
himself — a life utterly different from that planned 
for him by his father, or from that which awaited the 
fortunate and trustworthy employee of Mr. John 
Turner. Anything was possible in this vast world. 

For the moment, however, not the unknown but 
the familiar beckoned him. Another bend in the 
road, a strip of level lane with the chimneys of 
Marraton peeping through the trees on his right, 
one more descent, shorter and less steep, and then 
came the glint of water and Bunny’s House. 

It was quite chilly by the time he came to the long 
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low building standing a little back from tbe creek, 
with a clump of trees behind it. He stood there 
quietly for a few minutes, strangely glad to see it 
again, puzzled by this new emotion, this love for a 
place, for a house. And he was ashamed too, and 
suddenly a little anxious. He had been accustomed 
to think of the Tredinnicks as always here. But 
suppose they were not here. Suppose an evil Fate 
had been busy here too! Stealthily he approached, 
and looked through the unscreened window. 

The flames from the wood fire were leaping up, 
and he caught sight of Mrs. Tredinnick laying the 
cloth for supper.. 

He turned to the door, and knocked loudly. 

For a second or two, when the old woman opened 
it, she hesitated; then, when the firelight fell upon the 
fair boyish face, a little nervous and deprecating, 
she stretched out both her hands: 

“Ernie!” she cried. “Why ever didn’t you write, 
so that Father could meet you with the trap? But 
come in — you’re more than welcome.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Tredinnick, I’m awfully sorry,” stam- 
mered Ernest, filled with contrition for his past 
neglect, and happiness that she was just as he re- 
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membered her — the same smooth brown hair, the 
same arched eyebrows and curved lips that gave her 
the “curvy” look. He had always felt that he had 
seen her before, now he remembered where — she was 
exactly like a picture of Polichinello in a prize-book 
he had won as a child. 

But the brown eyes were looking at him very kindly, 
and she cut short his attempt at an apology by giving 
him a resounding smack of a kiss. 

“You know I’m pleased to see you,” she said, 
“and the supper’s almost ready. But you must wash 
your hands first.” 

So Ernest came home. 

Later, when they had all gone up to bed andHhe 
farmhouse was silent, he knelt as once before upon 
the window-seat. Under the clump of fir-trees it 
was very dark, but the stars maneuvered gloriously 
overhead. The stillness that hid within it such 
multitudinous sounds did not appall him now. On 
the crest of just such a low hill as that yonder, he 
pictured the Lieutenant sleeping. Viewed thus, 
death did not seem unkind. The tranquil, starlit 
earth was reassuring. Not altogether sadly, hut with 
a touch of pride, he thought of the broken friendship. 
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Of the future and of what it held, he did not think 
at all. Yielding to the soothing influence of the 
present hour, he climbed into the bed and fell asleep, 
singularly content. 

Farmer Tredinnick had been scarcely less pleased 
than his wife at Ernest’s reappearance. The years 
were beginning to tell upon him, and rheumatism, 
that curse of the countryside, had already got a grip 
of his strong hard hands. He missed his son Tom, 
who was still in France. “They might have left him 
to me,” he said to Ernest. “But never mind! — 
talking won’t bring him back any sooner. And we’re 
most in the same box — there’s no one young left to 
do anything now. I’m sure they’re always threaten- 
ing to take the Squire’s Harry. That reminds me — 
you’d best go up to Marraton first thing in the morning 
and report yourself. You’ll find the old gentleman 
sadly altered — goes out in a wheeled-chair now.” 

So next day, after he had waited on Mrs. Tredin- 
nick while she made “me butter,” Ernest took the 
path through the hilly orchard which led past the 
cherry and the apple trees into the avenue of beeches. 
There, he walked more slowly, his feet crunching into 
the soft carpet formed by last year’s beech-mast. It 
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was sunny, and the light in the avenue was not as yet 
subdued by the thick canopy of green through which 
it would have to pass later in the season. Thus he 
had an uninterrupted view of the grassy field on the 
other side of the marsh, which rose abruptly to a 
point where it was crowned by the gray stone 
buildings of a farm. Ernest loitered along, looking 
now upwards to the high roof of branches, and now 
sideways between the mossy trunks. Then, he stood 
still. For there at his feet, propped against the roots 
of one of the largest of the trees, was the little grotto 
which he and Cyril had built years ago. A few of 
the lighter stones had been misplaced, part of the 
roof of twigs had gone, but in the main, the construc- 
tion still held good. Half amused, half wistful, he 
remained gazing down at this link with his boyhood — 
this child’s fancy which, in its sheltered nook, had 
weathered through so many winter storms. To be 
sure, it was solidly built. 

He raised his head, and saw a tall woman coming 
towards him along the straight narrow path. She 
had no hat, and the rays of sunshine played upon her 
glossy, wavy black hair. It was parted in the middle, 
and fastened loosely in a simple knot, framing a 
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vivid, highly-colored face, with a nose that turned 
up slightly, lips a trifle thick, and wide-open, frank, 
flashing dark eyes. She wore a blue serge coat and 
skirt, and a thin blouse of lighter blue open at the 
throat. Her height, her easy bearing, her finely 
developed figure, made her an imposing and 
arresting apparition. Ernest drew aside to let her 
pass. 

She gave the stranger lad a swift glance as she 
came up to him. “Good morning,” she'said, for it 
was not the custom at Marraton to pass any one with- 
out a greeting. “Are you looking at the grotto?” 

“I built it,” he said quickly. And his hand went 
up to his cap. 

“You?” 

“Oh! years ago — when I was a boy.” 

“I see,” she nodded, and a very merry expression 
danced in her big dark eyes. “Then you are one of 
those London boys that Mrs. Tredinnick has talked to 
me about. Are you staying at Bunny’s House?” 

“Yes, I came last night.” 

“How glad Mrs. Tredinnick will be! There’s such 
lots to do just now and so few people to help, and the 
dear old farmer’s getting so rheumatic.” 
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“I’m afraid I don’t know much about things,” said 
Ernest, “but of course I mean to try and do all I can.” 
This resolution, although instantaneous, was sincere. 

“You’ll be a great help, I’m sure. You must be 
handy to have built such a grotto. Do you know, I’m 
awfully fond of it. I never pass along here without 
stopping to look at it.” 

“Really!” 

“Yes, really. And I’m sure St. James is pleased.” 

Ernest looked puzzled. 

“St. James of Compostella — you built it for him, 
didn’t you?” 

“I don’t know anything at all about him,” con- 
fessed Ernest, flushing. 

“No more did I, till Mr. Warfelton told me,” she 
acknowledged promptly. “He’s so clever, he knows 
everything. And he explained to me that we English 
used to build shrines once to St. James — those of us 
who couldn’t go on a pilgrimage to Spain — and that 
little grottos like yours are a relic of that custom.” 

“I didn’t know,” said Ernest. “I just built one be- 
cause the children in our street always built one. 
And we used to sit by it and call out: ‘A penny for 

the Grotto!’ How could we know why?” 
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“How, indeed! I’m sure St. James understood 
that” 

Ernest gave her one of his rapid, nervous glances. 
But she was not laughing at him. On the contrary, 
she looked at him very kindly, protectingly almost, 
as she had a right to do since she was nearly twice 
his age. 

“Good-by for the present,” she said. “But you 
haven’t told me your name.” 

“Ernest Grills,” he answered, lifting his cap once 
more. 

“And I am Mrs. Parracomb,” she informed him, 
with the graciousness of the grand lady desirous of 
putting the nice, shy boy at his ease. “I live at Mar- 
raton now and help Miss Warfelton. Well, good- 
by, Mr. Grills — we shall be meeting again.” 

The “Mr. Grills” was very gratifying to Ernest. 
Hardly anybody called him that. He felt exceed- 
ingly pleased with himself as he passed through the 
wicket gate into the garden, and walked up to the 
pillared porch. 

Mr. Warfelton was seated in his armchair at the 
big writing-table in the library. He had just finished 
a cursory perusal of the Western Morning News, and 
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was about to settle down to his correspondence, when 
Ernest was ushered in. 

“ ’Pon my soul!” he ejaculated, “if it isn’t one of 
the Bunnies come hack! Well, my lad, which is it, 
Cyril or Ernie? And by Jove! whichever it is, you’ve 
grown.” 

“It’s Ernie, Sir,” said the youth. 

‘To he sure! How stupid I am! I remember you 
perfectly. Ah! my boy, you’ll notice a great dif- 
ference in me since you were last here.” 

“I don’t see any difference,” said Ernest Nor 
did he. 

“Maybe not. The top story’s all right praise 
God! It’s the pegs that have given out. Actually 
have to be wheeled about my own garden! And to 
think that my dear father, when he was ninety-two, 
gave the yard-boy a good thrashing! Well, well! 
We’re not all granted the same graces, though I sup- 
pose, taking one thing with another, the share-out's 
pretty equal. Eh, Ernie? And where do you hail 
from? And what have you been doing all this 
time?” 

“I’m still living in London, Sir, and I’m clerk now 
to some com merchants.” 
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“Couldn’t stand London myself — not for a day — 
but I suppose there are seven or eight million people 
not of my opinion. However! Well, so we folk 
down here do the work and grow the com, and it’s 
your business to lay your fingers on it and tot up the 
profits in the ledgers, eh?” 

“1 don’t think it’s quite like that,” said Ernest 
quickly, ruffling up under criticism as he had done 
the previous day in the train. 

“Don’t mind me,” said the old gentleman. “Good 
boy! Good boy! Have a glass of cider? Here, 
Ceta,” as his niece entered, “now I come to think of 
it, I didn’t have my third cup of tea this morning, and 
it’s a very thirsty day.” 

“Oh, Uncle!” expostulated Miss Warfelton, as she 
shook hands with Ernest. “It’s only ten o’clock.” 
But all the same she took the hint and went smilingly 
to draw a jug of cider. 

Mr. Warfelton poured out a full glass for Ernest 
and about a quarter of a glass for himself, to keep 
the lad in countenance. 

“Now, Ernie,” he said, raising his glass, “Ernie — 
what’s your name?” 

“Grills,” said the boy. 
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“Right! Your very good health, then, Mr. Grills, 
and I hope you’re making a long stay.” 

“I suppose it will be a fortnight. Sir,” said Ernest. 
“A fortnight! Why, you won’t have time to eat 
and drink enough to pay your return railway fare. 
And how are you going to amuse yourself?” 

“I’m going to help Mr. Tredinnick,” replied 
Ernest stoutly, mindful of his resolution a few min* 
utes back in the avenue. “At least, I’m going to try.” 
The decision in his tone made the Squire consider 
him more attentively. “You’re a rattling good fel- 
low, Mr. Ernest Grills,” he said, his eyes twinkling 
as they rested on the weedy, narrow-chested youth, 
with the pale face and slightly crooked mouth, “a 
rattling good fellow! Come and see me again to- 
morrow — come about five, and I shall be out in the 
garden. And if there’s anything an old man can 
offer you beyond a glass of the finest cider in the 
county, perhaps you’ll let me know.” 

Ernest glanced from the kindly, wrinkled old face 
to the book-lined walls, and took courage. 

“Please, Sir,” he said, “if you don’t mind, I should 
so much like to borrow a book.” 

“To be sure, it might come in handy if ever you 
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stop working for half-an-hour,” said Mr. Warfelton 
slyly. “Choose for yourself.” 

Ernest turned his hade on the windows hung with 
skins for curtains, and began studying the long rows 
of books on the opposite side of the room. There 
were a great many books, and very beautiful ones, 
bound as he had never seen books bound before. A 
complete set of Dickens’s novels in morocco caught 
his eye. He opened the glass door of the bookcase 
and took out Bamaby Rudge which he had not yet 
read, fingering it admiringly. Then he put it back; 
it looked too grand, and it smelt too nice. 

“Well, can’t you make up your mind?” asked the 
Squire. 

“They’re too fine for me,” murmured Ernest. 
“I’m afraid.” 

Sisceta Warfelton came forward. “Oh, no,” she 
said reassuringly. “I’m sure you will take care. 
Besides, if you’re afraid, I can put a cover on for 
you.” 

And, without waiting for a reply, she opened the 
door of the cupboard that formed the base of the 
bookcase, and took out a piece of brown paper and 
a big pair of scissors. Swiftly and neatly the book 
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was covered, and the ends of brown paper tucked in 
and secured with a dab of “Stickphast.” “There 
now,” she said, “you won’t be worried.” 

Sisceta was always doing things for people — not 
big or showy things, but little things perfectly. She 
made so few demands on life for herself that others 
did not mind coming to her for all sorts of small 
offices. They had no need to feel that they were 
taking up valuable time, or interfering with any per- 
sonal plans. It was her life — just to be there, to be 
always ready. Only her uncle and those who were 
brought into close contact with her, understood how 
important was the role she played in the household. 
She herself did not realize it, and at times had a flash 
of astonishment when the high opinion which her 
uncle had of her was revealed by some chance word 
or event. She was quite aware that she was not 
what people called “clever,” nor was she interesting 
and good-looking like Mrs. Parracomb; neither was 
she ugly — she was merely ordinary. She did not 
know that in her humble and retired existence she 
filled a niche that no one else could have filled, and 
certainly she would have been exceedingly surprised 
had any one pointed out to her the attractivness of 
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her gentle, unassuming face. She was loved by 
others, but she did not influence them, and perhaps 
it was the knowledge that she lacked the gift (often 
a dangerous one) of dominating and influencing her 
fellows, that had forced upon her the conclusion that 
she was a person of no account. She did not mind; 
she did not think about herself enough to mind. But, 
as with quiet self-effacement, pleasant and gentle, 
she went about the familiar duties of the house, this 
latent conviction ended by making her, as the years 
went on, ever a little more subdued, a little more 
colorless. It even found increasing expression in 
her outward appearance. The dull brown hair, 
curled, and carefully arranged in a fringe kept tidy 
by a net; the small shapely head that drooped a trifle 
forward; the pale thin lips set in a melancholy yet 
a kindly line; the light brown eyes that smiled so 
naturally at the little childish jokes and happenings 
of daily life; the scrupulously neat dress, high at 
the throat — all were significant of the retiring spirit 
within. There could not have been a greater con- 
trast than that between her and Mrs. Parracomb, yet 
the two women were firm friends. 

When the partial disablement of the Squire and 
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the increasing difficulty of obtaining efficient domes- 
tic service had rendered more help necessary. Miss 
Warfelton had engaged Mary Parracomb as assistant 
housekeeper. For both it proved a great boon. 
Mary found herself left at three-and-thirty without a 
penny in the world, and with a delicate little girl of 
six to support; she had been brought up luxuriously, 
and there was no special work for which she was 
trained. Even in domestic matters she was not al- 
ways effective. But this did not trouble Miss War- 
felton, herself a perfect housewife: a capable, dom- 
ineering housekeeper would have made her mis- 
erable. Mrs. Parracomb was willing and good- 
natured, eager to learn, and ready to acknowledge 
that she did not know. Her handsome presence and 
engaging frankness won the old Squire’s heart. The 
world had not used her well before she came to Mar- 
raton — but here, with these simple upright people of 
her own class, who treated her as one of themselves, 
and never thought of getting all the work they could 
out of her, she found a home. In her, too, behind 
the assured manners of society and the well-cut 
clothes, was something very simple, childlike and af- 
fectionate, coupled with a certain other-worldly wis- 
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dom and a strange insight into character. She came 
to love Sisceta Warfelton, seeing in her all those 
sterling unobtrusive virtues which others were wont 
to profit by without recognizing; and if anything 
could have raised the older woman in her own esteem 
it would have been the undisguised admiration of her 
new friend. “But it’s only Mary,” thought Sisceta, 
and turned to planning how to make another frock 
for little Clare Parracomb in her convent school. 

Hie following day, Ernest went up to Marraton 
about five o’clock, as he had been told to do. He 
found the Squire in the garden in his wheeled-chair. 
Mrs. Parracomb had wheeled him out, and he was 
inspecting the great field lately planted with potatoes, 
that swelled from the marsh almost up to the front 
door. Before the War, this had been sloping 
pasture-land, but, in deference to the directions of the 
Local Authorities, it had now been plowed up and 
planted. “Though who is to dig up all those potatoes 
and who is to eat them, goodness only knows!” re- 
marked Mr. Warfelton. “There were a lot wasted 
last year, but that didn’t bother me. It seemed to be 
nobody’s fault, and then I looked upon them as the 
price of Harry. You see, they told me I might keep 
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my man Harry if I’d only plow up some more 
land.” 

The Squire gazed with pride at his giant potato 
field, and then away to the left between the gap formed 
by the plane tree and the mulberry tree, to where the 
waters of the creek lay like a tranquil tarn at the foot 
of the steep wooded hill. Behind him was the green- 
shuttered and granite mansion that had been the 
home of his race for generations. It had been built 
at the Restoration after the model of a French 
chateau ; but long before that, back in the fifteenth 
century, there had been a house at Marraton, and it 
had sheltered de Valletorts, Talbots, Daunays, Court- 
enays and Waddons, before it had passed into the 
family of the Warfeltons. Some of the walls and 
doorways of the older house were retained when it 
was rebuilt in 1660 ; a part still lay in ruins behind 
the inner courtyard, overgrown with nettles and 
brambles. And the big gardens had fallen into semi- 
disorder, for Harry could not pretend to cope with 
the luxuriant growth of weed and shrub and tree — 
all he could do was to keep the gardens fairly 
straight, and provide the vegetables necessary for the 
household. 
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This evening Ernest helped Mrs. Parracomb to 
wheel the Squire round his gardens. First, they 
went down a narrow steep little path into a broader 
and a winding one bordered by shrubs, which was 
known at Marraton as “the Serpentine.” They 
paused for a few minutes at the tiny pond fed by a 
pipe direct from the well, a pond where goldfish dived 
and played the summer through, under the spread- 
ing leaves of water-lilies. “Yellow centers to the 
flowers when they come out,” said the old gentleman, 
“to match the fish.” Mrs. Parracomb sat on the 
garden seat, and Ernest stood beside the chair, feel- 
ing curiously at home in this intimate and simple 
life, and almost as though he had never known any 
other. Presently, they went on to the rose garden, 
and then they wheeled abruptly to the left, and with 
patient ingenuity maneuvered the chair through a 
door, in the red brick wall into the walled garden. 
There was a great deal to inspect here, and Mrs. 
Parracomb and Ernest found it as much as they 
could do to get the chair along the narrow weed-grown 
paths without unduly damaging the borders of box. 
Again they rested — this time on a little broken-down 
seat by the cucumber frame, overgrown with mint; 
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and when Ernest went to bed that night his clothes 
Still retained an aromatic fragrance somewhat pro- 
saically reminiscent of lamb and new potatoes. Fi- 
nally, they returned to the house by another way, 
passing through a second door into yet another walled 
garden, and then out again into a veritable miniature 
wood, so that they had to lift the chair over the pro- 
jecting tree-roots before they could regain the drive. 

“Thank you both,” said the Squire, when they 
reached the pillared porch. “And now. Master 
Grills, I think my good stick and your stout arm will 
finish the job. Good boy! Come again to-morrow.” 

And so every evening after tea Ernest went to Mar- 
raton. In the mornings he helped Mr. Tredinnick 
with the work of the little fruit farm, learning in- 
cidentally many things, and putting his hand to any 
task that presented itself. After the midday dinner, 
he would wash up for Mrs. Tredinnick, and then he 
Would sit at the open window in the black-timbered 
parlor, turning the pages of Bdmaby Riidge, and con- 
scientiously looking up in a dictionary borrowed 
from Marraton any words he did not fully under- 
stand. Thus the full and happy days went by, and 
although Ernest did not forget his dead friend, as- 
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suredly he had not time to think of him so often. 
The new duties claimed such close attention, the new 
environment cast so potent a spell. Let it not be 
regretted, still less blamed. I am sure that the dead 
do not blame. They, at least, thank Cod for the 
healing remedies of Time and Change which make 
life possible for those whom they have left behind 
them sorrowing. 
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“Years That Bring the Philosophic Mind.** 

M ARRATON is a mile from the village, and 
now that he could no longer walk, Mr. 
Warfelton used to drive with his niece to 
church on Sunday in the low pony carriage, putting up 
at the Rectory. The church is a very old one. Its 
registers date from 1550, but it is said to have been 
built by a Crusader of Flemish extraction in the thir- 
teenth century. The figure of a knight carved in 
stone lies under a low arch in the north wall, and the 
ringed coat of mail and long shield certainly point to 
great antiquity. There seems little reason to doubt 
that this figure represents the “gentleman” who, as an 
old Parochial History of Cornwall says, “founded this 
church in order for the commutation of sins com- 
mitted, and to pray for the founder’s soul, his 
ancestors, and relatives; by which expedients most 
religious houses and churches heretofore were built.” 
The six bells cast in the early eighteenth century 
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were pealing, when Mr. Warfelton entered the church, 
leaning on his niece’s arm. He threw an affectionate 
glance upward at the quaint sundial (also eighteenth 
century) over the porch, with its legend: “Time’s on 
the wing, death’s approaching, the hour’s uncertain.” 
The warning did not make him at all uncomfortable. 
It was part of the natural order of things, of the rise 
and fall of seasons and of the ingathering of crops 
with which his life was occupied. And then for him 
death was merely the door through which he would 
pass into closer proximity to his God and to his wife. 
To-day he went slowly to his seat, with a complacent 
look at the stained glass window in the north aisle in 
commemoration of an old friend who had fallen in 
the Boer War. It was too far off for Mr. Warfelton 
to read the inscription on the brass tablet below, but 
he knew that it was one which afforded him keen 
satisfaction, beginning as it did with the words, 'To 
the Glory of God,” and ending with the dead General’s 
favorite motto: “Good luck have thou with thine 
honor, ride on!” This motto appealed to the Squire 
too, for he had ever been one to “ride on,” though 
not indeed to war, so long as he could throw leg over 
horse; and besides, its soldierly quality linked up in 
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his mind the Crusader of old with the Armageddon 
of to-day. For the Squire was not of those who 
thought that wars would ever cease, since his knowl- 
edge of human nature had taught him how enduring 
and recrudescent is injustice. And if there must be 
wars, the thing was to fight well and honorably. 
Some of his race had been soldiers. Others had been 
builders, and had crossed India leaving bridges and 
railway lines in their track. 

Ernest was not at church — he was helping Farmer 
Tredinnick with the animals. Very few men came to 
church on Sunday morning, not very many in the 
evening. This was a source of grief to the old 
Squire. “Degenerate days,” he murmured, shaking 
his head. Still, he recognized that some went to 
chapel, and that in general the countryman has a 
busy life, for twice a day there are the animals to be 
attended to, and then again, Sunday is his only 
opportunity for lounging over meals. At all events, 
he put no pressure on any one, not even on his man 
Harry, who spent a good part of Sunday in keeping 
down the rats that swarmed on his parents’ little 
farm. 

And so, although Ernest had not been to church. 
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the pleasant and human old gentleman took no um- 
brage, but invited him to tea when he came upon him 
loitering under the noble Spanish chestnuts in the lane 
behind Marraton. 

“Do Great Grandfather credit, don’t they?” he 
cried, waving his whip towards the giant trunks with 
their shapely boughs, soon to be covered with mag- 
nificent spiked leaves. 

“I believe you’re quite fond of that boy, Uncle,” 
said Sisceta, as they drove on after the momentary 
halt. 

“Well, he’s not a bad boy, my dear, if my judg- 
ment’s not at fault. Besides, I’ve an idea.” 

“What now?” 

“Never you mind,” replied her uncle. “I’m just 
going to throw out a suggestion — oh! a very discreet 
and slight suggestion. If it bears fruit, good. If 
not, there’ll be no harm done.” 

“Really, Uncle, you’re a very clever old man,” 
said Miss Warfelton. 

And he was. 

When Ernest appeared punctually at half -past-four, 
tea was already set on the big round table in the 
center of the library. There were large cups for 
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the Squire and Ernest, and small ones for Miss 
Warfelton and [Mrs. Parracomb. Hardly had tea 
begun, when there was a scrunch on the gravel out- 
side, and a tall gentleman with a square face and a 
bald head walked unceremoniously into the room, 
without the formality of a preliminary ring at the 
front door. He was a scientist of considerable 
reputation who sometimes came over from Plymouth 
for the pleasure of a chat with Mr. Warfelton. 
Ernest was annoyed that he had come, for it rather 
spoilt the tea-party for him. He did not know, of 
course, that he was in the presence of a celebrity, but 
he did feel a little awed, so far as a Cockney is capa- 
ble of being awed — or perhaps the word “vexed” 
better describes his feeling. Mr. Warfelton too was 
not altogether pleased that the Professor had selected 
Sunday for his visit. He thought it rather stupid 
of him. 

“Shall you want the pony-carriage at six?” asked 
Sisceta in a low voice. 

“To be sure,” said the Squire, with an innocent 
look of surprise. “Why not?” He allowed nothing 
except illness to interfere with his attendance at 
Evensong. 
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The big clock in the hall struck five, and Miss 
Warfelton rose. Ernest was glad; he felt out of 
touch with the square-faced man whose eyes rested 
upon him with such calm attention whenever he 
ventured a remark. 

“Come and see our drawing-room,” said Sisceta, 
who knew that her uncle would want to chat undis- 
turbed with the Professor. “You come too, Mary.” 
Ernest followed them across the hall into a very 
long and spacious room. He had never seen so fine 
a one. Everywhere there were skins, and he nearly 
stumbled over a big tiger’s head staring up at him 
with fierce glass eyes. There were five windows, 
and the one at the far end looked out over the gleam- 
ing creek. It was the same view that Mr. Warfelton 
had been admiring from his chair outside the porch 
the evening before. Ernest praised it now; words 
came more easily in the absence of the man with the 
square face and penetrating eyes. 

“Yes, it’s beautiful,” said Mary Parracomb. “But 
now look at the ceiling, Mr. Grills. Would you 
have expected to find such a ceiling in the depths of 
the country? Pure Italian.” 

No; Ernest would not have expected to find it, but 
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neither had he expected to find Mrs. Parracomb. Nor 
would he have known that it was Italian had he not 
been told. However, he managed to ask fairly sen- 
sibly who painted it. 

“Some Italian artist,” said Miss Warfelton, as 
Ernest continued gazing up at the delicately modelled 
Graces curvetting around amid festoons of faintly 
tinted flowers. “Do you see those empty squares in 
the center? The tale runs that the artist died before 
he could complete his design. He was lying on his 
back on the scaffolding, eating cherries while he 
painted and he swallowed a stone and was choked. 
Poor fellow!” 

“I don’t think he’s much to be pitied,” said the 
boy. “People can’t live forever. And he died in 
this lovely house, eating the Marraton cherries . . .” 

He pulled himself up because Mrs. Parracomb 
was laughing. “Oh, don’t be cross with me!” she 
exclaimed. “I can’t help it. You did say it so 
nicely, and of course the Marraton cherries are very 
excellent.” 

Ernest smiled, but he was silent, wondering if he 
had said anything foolish. Then, to put him at his 
ease again, she suggested: 
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“Ceta, I think Mr. Grills would like to see the 
skin-room. May I take him up?” 

“Of course you may. The keys are in the bag on 
my writing-table. And take the tin of insect-killer 
with you — I never unlock the door without scattering 
some about.” 

They mounted the broad staircase, and Ernest 
inspected the horns and antlers that looked down upon 
him from the walls, while Mrs. Parracomb went to 
fetch the bunch of keys from Miss Warfelton’s room. 
He had quite forgiven her for laughing at him. 

“Now, come!” she said. The staircase, which 
half way up divided into two flights, led to a long 
corridor running the whole length of the house. 
Doors opened on to it — a great many doors. And 
if the carpets were worn; if, like the gardens, the 
whole house was not kept up to the standard of order 
which would have appealed to a wealthy parvenu, 
that did but enhance the impression of age, of the 
passage of bygone generations who had left something 
of themselves behind them in the mellowed paint and 
faded hangings. No carpenter had as yet replaced 
the baluster damaged by a kick from Grandfather 
Warfelton’s heavy nailed boot when, as a boy, he had 
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fought with an offending cousin at the top of the 
stairs. And though all was fresh and clean, it was 
not, as the Squire used to say, with a “destructive 
type of cleanliness.” 

Mrs. Parracomb took Ernest up a second staircase, 
uncarpeted this time, which led to a corridor exactly 
similar to the one beneath it. Hie rooms here were 
unused, except for lumber; for when an old gentle- 
man and his niece live together in a house of thirty 
rooms, it is not necessary that they or their modest 
staff should mount to the top story. After some 
fumbling, Mary succeeded in finding the right key, 
and preceded Ernest into a big bare room full of 
skins. Some were hanging on the walls, protected 
by sheets, and others were rolled in bundles on the 
floor. His guide drew aside the coverings and named 
the skins, scattering, as she did so, some of the insect- 
killer from the tin in her hand, although they were 
already dusty with it. There were bear, tiger, 
leopard and cheetah skins, together with a number 
of the scaly, delicately tinted skins of various 
snakes. 

Ernest examined them with interest. Once, these 
had all covered living flesh and bones, and had 
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careered over the plains and mountains, or crept 
about in the thick jungles. What a much better life 
than that of the animals in the Zoo! 

“Where do they all come from?” he asked. 

“The Squire shot a lot of them in India, and others 
belong to his nephew the Captain — Miss Warfelton’s 
cousin. I suppose he will come home some day and 
clear them out.” 

“Was Mr. Warfelton in India, then?” 

“Why, yes. He was an engineer, and I suppose 
he has built some wonderful bridges in his time. It 
was he who shot that big tiger you stumbled over in 
' the drawing-room. The natives came and told Sahib 
that there was a man-eater about, and Sahib, who was 
the only white man there, took his rifle and went out 
alone and shot him.” 

“Wasn’t it awfully dangerous?” 

“Of course! But he had to do it to keep up his 
prestige. They expected it of him.” 

“I see.” 

She crossed the room and threw open a window. 
“Just one breath of air,” she said. “It has to be kept 
shut on account of moths. Look, what a lovely 
view!” 
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Ernest leant out as far as he could, and a puff of 
fresh air slipped past him into the close room with its 
pungent odor. From this height, he could see right 
over the creek, while straight in front, at the foot 
of the steep potato field, lay the marsh, cut into 
sections. Tredinnick’s cows were grazing there; he 
could distinguish each of the three perfectly. On the 
right, he looked over the top of a belt of trees to an 
orchard on the hill beyond. It was marvellous how 
the view opened out from this window on the second 
story; he could not tear himself away from the 
glimpse of wider country that lay outside the domain 
of Marraton. 

But Mrs. Parracomb was waiting. Reluctantly, he 
drew in his head and shut the window for her; then 
he followed her silently down the stairs. Strange! 
He had always thought of the Squire as at Marraton, 
but now he had to readjust his ideas. Not always 
had the Master of this ancient house led this tranquil, 
rural existence. He had crossed the seas, and 
climbed the mighty mountains of India, and built 
bridges across its rivers, and fought with wild beasts 
in its jungles. Life at Marraton was spacious com- 
pared with Ernest’s life in London, but there was a 
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life more spacious still. And Mr. Warfelton had 
known it — he too like the New Zealand soldier and 
the Canadian adventurer — although he sat so still and 
peaceful now. 

At the foot of the stairs Mrs. Parracomb paused. 
How pretty she looked as the broad beam of light 
from the open hall door fell upon her bright face 
and glossy black hair! 

Mr. Warfelton, supported by his stick, was saying 
good-by to the Professor in the porch. He had not 
exactly dismissed him, but he had given him to under- 
stand that at five minutes to the hour he should have 
to brush his top hat and put on his gloves, since the 
carriage had been ordered punctually at six and he 
never kept Pony Pat waiting. 

It was now a quarter to six, and he beckoned to 
Ernest, and walked before him a little shakily into 
the library. “Ten minutes more,” he said, and sat 
down in his armchair. On the table at his side lay 
a top hat, a clothes-brush, a pair of gloves, a prayer- 
book and a threepenny bit. Miss Warfelton had put 
them all reedy before going to dress for church her- 
self. 

“Ten more minutes,” repeated the Squire. “Take 
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a chair, Ernie. Well, how are you getting on at 
Bunny’s House? Learnt to milk yet?” 

“Oh yes! Sir.” 

“And to shoot rabbits?” 

“I haven’t hit one yet,” confessed Ernest, “and 
there don’t seem so many round there after all, con- 
sidering the name of the house. I think there are 
more up your way. Sir.” 

“But, young man, Tredinnick’s farm isn’t called 
Bunny’s House on account of the rabbits, but on 
account of a man named Bunny who once lived there.” 
“I never heard that,” said Ernest 
“That’s odd — especially as it’s your second visit. 
Yes, there was a man named Bunny who used once to 
be in charge of the lime-kiln in the field down by the 
creek. Haven’t you noticed that disused lime-kiln? 
And a queer old chap he was, by all accounts. He 
lived by himself in the house by the water — it wasn’t 
so big in those days, before my dear Granddad had 
built cm the dairy and wash-house and back kitchen.” 
“What became of him,?” 

“Of Bunny? The tale runs that he was found dead 
in his bed one morning; and another tale says that 
his ghost haunts the foot-path that skirts the creek. 
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But I’ve never seen it. However, he seems to have 
been queer enough for anything, poor old chap, 
though harmless enough too. Maybe he had religious 
mania — he used to come up of a night and pray in 
the brambles at the back of the house here, where 
there was once a chapel. Must have been a bit 
touched, you know, to live like that all by himself. 
It’s lonely enough down by the creek in the winter. 
Some people think it’s lonely here.” 

“It must be very quiet,” said Ernest. “I suppose 
you read in the evenings,” and his eyes wandered to 
the walls lined with books. 

“Yes, I read, but then you see. Master Ernest, old 
eyes and paraffin lamps don’t agree for very long at 
a time.” 

“If I were here I should like to read to you — that 
is, if I could do it well enough.” 

“Ceta reads to me, bless her! But very often I 
tell her to close the book. For an old man like me 
has only to shut his eyes to see far more interesting 
things than ever he can read in a book. I’ve seen so 
much — it’s better than any book. The young don’t 
understand.” 

“I think I understand.” 
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“You may, although you’re a Londoner. And that 
reminds me, I suppose you don’t know of a tidy sharp 
lad who can write nicely and milk cows — or learn to 
milk them as quickly as you’ve done — and who per- 
haps would be all the better for a little air and milk 
and cider, all of which are very fortifying? Tredin- 
nick wants help badly, and so do I. A young fellow 
with fair health, and who yet didn’t happen to have 
lungs for an office, might very well turn into a man 
here. But, mind you! he mustn’t only aspire to be 
a mere money-spinner. In towns, people are all for 
getting on, and that’s all right for them, and it’s one 
way out of drudgery. But down here there’s only 
the prospect of becoming a small holder — to my 
mind, there’s no saner life.” 

The Squire paused. “I speak as a countryman,” 
he concluded. 

Ernest’s hesitating eyes met his. “If I stay with 
my firm I’m fixed up for life,” he said slowly. “And 
some men do get on and make money on the Com 
Exchange.” 

Mr. Warfelton nodded. “I know,” he said. 
“Good luck! Don’t think I want to unsettle you if 
you’re content. But bear my offer in mind if you 
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come across any likely youth that isn’t. And take 
care of yourself. Don’t stay away for years, and 
then come down here looking like a limp bit of sea- 
weed. There’s room at Marraton if ever Bunny’s 
House is full.” 

“Oh, Sir!” cried Ernest, “you’re awfully good to 
me!” 

A distant bark was heard. It was Harry’s dog 
jumping up at Pat’s nose as the pony was led out of 
the yard. 

“I must get ready — good evening!” said the Squire. 
He did not ask if Ernest were going to church. 

The lad sauntered back to Bunny’s House, loitering 
in the avenue to read a few more pages of Bamaby 
Rudge. But they did not hold his attention. He 
was thinking of the lonely man called Bunny, who so 
often must have passed beneath these trees on his 
way to pray among the brambles, and of the happy 
face of the old Squire, who liked to close his eyes, 
and read once more in the long scroll of memory the 
stones that were twined about his past. 
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“A Thought of Grief.” 

“T^wEAR, dear!” said Mrs. Tredinnick. “The 
I j§ poor Squire’s all in a muddle. ’Tisn’t 
Bunny that walks the path by the creek — 
Squire has got him all mixed up with the murdered 
smuggler who holds his head in his hands. That’s 
the worst of old people — they can’t keep things 
straight in their heads.” So grumbled the farmer’s 
wife, quite forgetting that she was herself only a 
very few years younger than the Squire. 

“The skins are all right,” she continued, “though 
the Captain had better have tried to get hold of some 
dead cows and goats to make into boots and gaiters. 
That’s what we want in these days. I call all that 
fancy stuff waste. And the idea of telling you about 
the chapel! — there’s no chapel there that ever I heard 
of. How can there be a chetpel where there’s nothing 
but nettles and brambles? Now if they’d taken you 

to see the tomb, there’d have been some sense in it. 
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A Christian buried in a field — that is a curiosity. 
There’s nothing curious about old skins except the 
smell. And then there’s our village well that never 
runs dry. I wonder they didn’t take you to church 
and show you that on the road. I should have been 
at church myself this evening if it hadn’t been that 
Pansy’s going to calve. They don’t seem to have 
shown you anything — I quite thought they were 
attending to you. Why, you’ll go home without 
knowing a thing. It’s too late now, but the first 
evening I can get hold of a spare half-hour, I 
declare I’ll take you to the Christian’s tomb my- 
self.” 

It happened that two evenings later Mrs. Tredin- 
nick did find herself able to “get hold of a spare 
half-hour,” and after the milking was done and the 
fowls were put to bed, she took off her big apron, 
put on her second best hat, and called to Ernest, who 
had just come back from Marraton, to accompany 
her. 

One behind the other, they climbed the orchard 
path, and then wait through a gate into the lane which 
led past the back entrance to Marraton, and connected 
Bunny’s House and Quay with the village. They 
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turned to the right through another gate, crossed one 
of the Marraton orchards, and so came out into a 
big field of wheat that sloped up to the horizon. Low 
though it was as yet, it rippled into diminutive waves 
of delicate green under the light caress of the westerly 
breeze. They skirted the hedge so as to avoid tramp* 
ling down the rising crop, and came at last into 
another big field, of grass this time, and easy walk* 
ing, for, as Mrs. Tredinnick said, “grass don’t have 
a chance to grow high in a stocked field, especially 
with such eating cows as they.” The cows lifted 
lazy heads as they passed, gazed at them for a minute 
Or two with leisurely curiosity, and then turned again 
to their browsing and chewing. Towards the middle 
of the field was the Christian’s grave. 

It was a tomb about twelve feet high, substantially 
built of solid square blocks of granite, and inclosed 
by iron railings. Ernest peered inquisitively at the 
inscription on the marble slab, which after a century 
and a half was becoming difficult to read. At first 
he could only make out the name and the date and 
a word here and there, but at length he succeeded in 
piecing it all together and reading it out to Mrs. 
Tredinnick: — 
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“HERE LYETH the body of WILLIAM MAR- 
TYN, of the Borough of Plymouth, in the County 
of Devon, Doctor of Physick, who died the 22nd 
day of November, in the year of our Lord Jesus 
Christ- 1762, aged 62 years. He was an honest, 
good-natured man, willing to do all the good in his 
power to all mankind; and not willing to hurt any 
person. He lived and died a Catholick Christian, 
in the true not depraved Popish sense of the word, 
had no superstitious veneration for Church or 
Churchyard ground, and willing by his example 
if that might have any influence to lessen the un- 
reasonable esteem which some poor men and wo- 
men through prejudice of education, often show 
for it in frequently parting with the earnings of 
many a hard day’s labour, which might be better 
bestowed in sustenance for themselves and fami- 
lies, to pay for Holy beds for their kinsfolk’s 
corpses, through a ridiculous fear lest their kins- 
folk at the Day of Judgement should some way or 
other suffer because their corpses were wrongly 
situated, or not where the worldly advantage of 
their spiritual guides loudly called for them.” 

“There’s maybe a shade of sense in it,” admitted 
Mrs. Tredinnick. “But give me the churchyard to 
lie in; not this comer of the last field that God made! 
’Tisn’t even good soil.” 

“It’s queer,” said Ernest, employing a favorite 
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expression of his for anything that lay outside his 
experience. Presently he asked: “Will it always be 
there? Won’t anyone take it away?” 

“They mayn’t He made sure of that in his will.” 
They retraced their steps, Ernest thinking of the 
strange Christian and his whim. There was some* 
thing after all in his point of view. What did it 
matter, when one was dead? Wasn’t it common 
sense, in a world where money was hard to come by, 
to spend it on the living and not on the dead? He 
could not decide, because at the back of his mind, 
and in conflict with the matter-of-fact bent of his 
nature, was a lurking sentiment about Mr. Jack. 
Most assuredly, he would have given the Lieutenant 
a “Holy bed,” and even fallen into other “super- 
stitions” had it been in his power. But then Mr. 
Jack was not just an ordinary dead person. 

“Eh!” he exclaimed, stooping suddenly. “That’s 
a queer sort of beetle!” It was one more queer 
thing in a very odd world. 

“It’s a homywink,” Mrs. Tredinnick told him. 
“Whatever’s that?” 

“Cold doesn’t kill it — it lives through the winter.” 
Winter! This started another train of thought. 
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“I should like to 9ee Bunny’s House in winter,” he 
remarked a little wistfully, “just for once. What’s 
it like?” 

Mrs. Tredinnick reflected. She had to think before 
she could explain to a Londoner what Bunny’s House 
was like in winter. But Ernest, whose mind moved 
quickly, followed up his first remark by another: 

“It must be cold and dark.” 

“But it’s not,” she replied, with a suspicion of 
indignation. “There’s lots of wood, and we have 
fires right up the chimneys. And there’s no snow 
outside, only rain. And no matter how hard it rains, 
you lie snug and warm in your plumb tie.” 

“Plumb tie!” ejaculated Ernest. “What’s that?” 
“Bless the boy! Your bed, to be sure. Where 
you sleep at night. What would you call it then?” 
“I should call it my ‘bed,’ ” replied Ernest. 
“Feather beds, you have here.” 

“Feather beds!” ejaculated Mrs. Tredinnick scorn- 
fully. “Why feather beds? You wouldn’t speak of 
mattress beds, would you? They are ties, and when 
I make them of a morning, I shake them up 
and make them plumb. Plumb ties! You tried to 
make your own the other day, and 1 had to do 
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it all over again — it wasn’t a bit plumb.” 

“A plum is a fruit,” said Ernest, puzzled. 

“A plum is a fruit, but a bed is plumb, and bread 
is plumb,” persisted the old lady, growing ruffled. 
“You seem to have had a nice fore-and-back kind of 
education at your school, learning all sorts of useless 
words and yet not knowing what to call your own 
bed! But I never did think much of London schools.” 
Mrs. Tredinnick did not like to be criticized, even 
by Ernest, who was a favorite. If there was any 
criticism to be administered, she preferred to adminis- 
ter it herself. But Ernest too was opiniative; and 
although he gave one of his fleeting nervous smiles 
and dropped the subject, he was quite determined that 
however long he stayed at Bunny’s House, he would 
never call his bed a “plumb tie.” He considered it 
an extremely foolish expression, and, moreover, the 
drastic condemnation of his education annoyed him. 
Thus the walk that had begun so peacefully threatened 
to end on a note of perturbation. 

However, Mrs. Tredinnick said: “We’ll go home 
by the Serpentine. The Squire won’t mind.” 

The Serpentine was a very grand place to her. 
The path ran parallel to the lane, and led through 
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the Marraton grounds from the lodge, now let to a 
small holder, to the main entrance to the drive, which 
was not far from the house. There, you could regain 
the lane by the drive gate, and follow it past the 
back of Marraton down to Bunny’s Quay; or, if you 
preferred it, you might walk on up the drive, pass 
in front of the house, and so gain the wicket gate that 
led into the avenue, where only a hedge separated 
you from the lane. Mrs. Tredinnick intended, of 
course, to go back into the public lane at the drive 
gate; but, as I have said, the Serpentine was a grand 
place, in her eyes, and she knew that neither the old 
Squire nor Miss Warfelton would object to her walk- 
ing through it and looking at the goldfish who shared 
their home beneath the water-lilies with a colony of 
frogs. Ernest leant over the water and watched them 
navigate below the surface like small golden-red 
submarines. Mrs. Tredinnick watched too for a 
minute, and then she said: 

“See the bees? They’re a stray swarm that came 
last year — that means luck.” 

The bees were roughly housed in an ordinary 
wooden box supported on four stakes. The old lady 
planted herself in front of it, and said softly: — 
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“Ernest Grills is going home next week — the 
Squire’ll miss him, and so shall I and Father. . . . 
Young Tom’s safe so far, we had a letter this morning. 
. . . The black kitten up to Marraton is lost in the 
woods. . . . Miss Sisceta has had to take to 
glasses. . . .” 

She turned, and caught Ernest’s apprehensive gaze. 
“Well, what’s the matter with you?” she demanded. 
“Haven’t you ever heard anybody talk to bees 
before?” 

“I never have,” he replied with truth. 

“If you don’t tell the bees the family business, 
they won’t stop,” announced Mrs. Tredinnick. “And 
Miss Sisceta, she’s too busy, and Mrs. Parracomb 
laughs.” 

“I understand,” said Ernest. All his annoyance 
melted away. He felt pleased that his old friend 
should regard his departure as family business, 
touching both Bunny’s House and Marraton. 

“Bees are awkward creatures to manage,” she 
pursued reflectively. 

“So I should think,” said Ernest with conviction. 
“I’ve never had anything to do with them myself.” 

“But you could learn,” she told him quickly. 
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“You could learn that and lots of other things if you 
didn’t go back to London. Why can’t you stop till 
Tom comes home?” 

Ernest gave one glance at the wrinkled face, quaint 
now in its anxiety, quainter still when it smiled. He 
considered for a brief space, then said with energy: 

“But it wouldn’t be sense. I’ve my future to think 
of.” 

The next moment the thought came to him: 
Suppose her son never did come back! The same 
thought had come, as often before, to Mrs. Tredin- 
nick too, but she never admitted it — it was too dread- 
ful a thought to admit. 

She did not press the point further, but he felt 
that she was sad. And he too was sorry to have to 
seem disobliging and ungratefuL He would have 
done very well, he knew, for a stop-gap son, till young 
Tom came home. Life had a way of forcing horrid 
situations upon one, but he clung to his one sure 
foothold of “sense.” 

The evening sunshine, obscured by a passing cloud, 
flashed out again, and lighted up the arresting form 
of Mrs. Parracomb advancing to meet them. Both 
the old woman and the youth were glad. 
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“Good evening!” she called. “Have yon been for 
a walk?” 

She held Mrs. Tredinnick’s hand and looked very 
kindly into the old face, and she appeared quite in- 
terested to hear that Ernest had now seen almost 
everything: “the Christian’s grave, and the goldfish, 
and the bees — everything except the holy well.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the lad shyly, “you would 
show it to me on Sunday on the way home from 
church.” 

“I don’t go to church,” she replied quietly. “But 
certainly I will show it to you. When shall it be? 
There’s time now, isn’t there, Mrs. Tredinnick? Shall 
it be now?” 

But Mrs. Tredinnick was too tired to go back on 
her steps, and besides, she wanted to light up the 
fire to warm the pasties for supper. 

“But Ernie can go, if you’ve time to take him, my 
dear,” she proposed. 

Impulsively, Mrs. Parracomb decided that she 
had time. Presently, she would have to read to 
Mr. Warfelton, but it did not matter for half-an-hour. 
“We shall do it in half-an-hour if we run,” she said. 

They ran. Mrs. Parracomb led the way, and 
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Ernest followed obediently behind. He made a dart 
forward to open the gate at the end of the Serpentine, 
but then fell back again in order to allow her to act 
as pioneer. They passed a villager, who looked at 
diem for a moment with startled eyes, and then, 
reassured by Mrs. Parracomh’s laughing face, went 
on his meditative way. The neighbors were fast 
ceasing to be surprised at the vagaries of the new 
housekeeper at Marraton. Up the lane sped the 
pair, their pace growing more leisurely as the hill 
steepened, until they came to the school, which was 
on the outskirts of the village. Behind this was the 
“bid well” or holy well, which had never been known 
to run dry. Fastened to the ledge by a chain was 
a small cup placed there for the use of the school- 
children, and above the ledge, in a niche, was a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin. 

“Drink!” said Mrs. Parracomb, and Ernest drank. 

“I suppose it’s very old?” he queried. 

“The well is, not the statue. Mr. Warfelton put 
that there. It’s rather a pretty one of Our Lady, 
don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, it’s pretty,” agreed Ernest. “But why did 
he put it there?” 
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“Because thero was an empty niche, and he knew 
it must once have held some statue; and as the church 
is dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, he concluded it 
would probably be one of Our Lady. See? Very 
likely it was destroyed at the Reformation.” 

Ernest nodded his head wisely, and a faint echo 
of things he had once heard at history lessons sounded 
through the corridors of his mind. 

Hiey turned to go home, but although it was now 
down hill, they did not run; on the contrary, they 
walked slowly, almost loitered. At one point, where 
the road bends, there is a lovely view of hilly green 
fields sloping down to the marsh and creek, with a 
wooded height on the right dropping sheer into the 
water, and beyond, the low blue line of Dartmoor. 
They paused, and Mrs. Parracomb drew a long 
breath. 

“It’s so beautiful,” she murmured, “and it makes 
me sad.” 

“I’m sad to leave it,” said Ernest “I don’t think 
I should be sad if I could stay.” 

“I’m sad because it reminds me of things,” she ex- 
plained. 

“It seems only like itself to me, it doesn't remind 
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me of anything — I never saw anything like it” 
“Brittany is rather like it,” she said. “And I was 
there once.” 

She glanced at him and met his eyes, which were 
interested, half pleading, as though he would have 
liked to say: “Please talk to me and tell me things.” 
“In Brittany,” she told him, “you often come upon 
a shrine with an old statue of some saint or of Our 
Lady. And in the middle of the village where I 
stayed was a big Calvary, and in the church peasants 
were always praying. But here, in Cornwall, though 
the landscape is so like in parts and the villages are 
named after just such funny old saints, yet somehow 
(perhaps I am misjudging the people) God seems left 
out of His own beautiful world.” 

Ernest reflected, and his face took on its contrary 
look. 

“Why do you say such a thing because there are 
no images? I don’t care about images.” 

“No?” she commented. “Still, they put a finish- 
ing touch to the landscape.” 

“I don’t think so,” he persisted. “I don’t care 
about images — they’re not English. And it isn't fair 
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to say God is forgotten just because there are no 
images.” 

“His friends are — His Mother is,” she whispered. 
Then, as he was silent, she continued: “Besides, we 
had it all once — all we could need and want. Eng- 
land was ‘Our Lady’s Dowry’ and the ‘Isle of Saints’ 
once. And we’ve lost it. Can’t you understand 
how that is a thought that grieves me?” 

The laughing archness faded from her face, which 
was now grave with the wistful gravity of a child, 
and, with a leap of sympathy, Ernest answered: 

“I think I understand. It all seems empty to you.” 
She nodded. “Yes, like the churches. But I 
don’t mean that exactly, for of course God is every- 
where.” 

“I know what you mean,” he repeated, “because I 
once had a friend who talked something like that. 
But then he became a Catholic.” 

“I am a Catholic.” 

“Oh!” he cried joyfully. “I’m so glad. So that’s 
why you don’t go to church?” 

“I go to Mass at Saltash when I can — not always, 
because it’s so far. But why are you glad?” 
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“Because I felt vexed when you told me you 
didn’t go to church. 1 don’t go myself — I don’t be- 
lieve — at least, I don’t know what to think about that 
sort of thing. But 1 like other people to go, some- 
how — especially women.” 

“I see, Mr. Grills.” 

“Now you’re offended, but I don’t mean any harm. 
Do you know, I believe I understand you better than 
you understand me.” 

Her face softened immediately, and she looked at 
him with the benevolent consideration of an elder 
sister for a very small brother. 

“But perhaps I, too, understand,” she said. “Per- 
haps, just because you don’t believe yourself, it’s a 
comfort to you to feel that someone else does.” 

“I suppose that is the reason,” said Ernest thought- 
fully. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed suddenly. “But it must be 
late — late! And the Squire will be waiting — and 
he’s such a dear, he never grumbles. I’m sorry, but 
we must really run again. Do you mind?” 

They ran helter-skelter down the hill, but he out- 
distanced her this time and had to wait by the Serpen- 
tine gate till she came up. 
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“How fast you run!” she gasped. “Let us rest on 
the seat by the goldfish for a few minutes till I re- 
cover. I can’t go in like this.” 

They sat down side by side, and Mrs. Parracomb 
broke off a laurel branch and fanned her flushed, hot 
face with it. 

“Must you really go home next week?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he explained. “You see I’ve a good Boss 
and a good place. It wouldn’t be sense to risk losing 
it, for,” (he concluded proudly) “I may say I’m fixed 
up for life.” 

“How awful!” she murmured. “It’s just like 
prison.” 

Ernest looked at her, puzzled. It had never 
occurred to him to think of his future in this light. 
To be “fixed up for life” seemed to him a most satis- 
factory state of affairs. He began to suspect that 
Mrs. Parracomb was not a very reasonable being. 
And yet she appeared to possess a certain instinctive 
and uncanny penetration that made him want to hear 
her opinion. 

“Sometimes I feel a bit of a brute for going,” 
he said slowly. “Mrs. Tredinnick has been awfully 
good to me.” 
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“She loves you, you see.” 

Ernest felt awkward and uncomfortable. 

“You’re thinking that you can’t repay her — now. 
But you can’t ever repay her except by love. Don’t 
leave her again for years without a letter.” 

So she knew that! 

But she did not notice his shame. From the silken 
bag hanging at her side she had drawn a tiny mirror 
and was ruefully examining the reflection of her face 
in it. 

“What a sight I am!” she exclaimed. And first 
she adjusted an unruly curl, and then with a powder 
puff she delicately dabbed her moist and heated 
cheeks. When she had finished, she glanced at Ernest 
once more, and something in his expression made her 
say: 

“It’s not wrong.” 

“Of course not.” 

“But you think it’s silly of me?” 

“No, I don’t. Maud used to do it” 

“Who was Maud?” she inquired. 

“She was my young lady.” 

Mrs. Parracomb jumped up hastily. Suddenly, 
she thought Ernest a very stupid boy. She was 
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vexed with him because of the shade of disappoint- 
ment and disapprobation on his tell-tale face. She 
resented being compared to his “young lady.*’ 
Besides, the Squire had really been kept waiting a 
long time. 

It was late before Ernest got into bed that night. 
He knelt upon his favorite window-seat, listening once 
again to the sounds behind the stillness. The open 
space in front of the farmhouse lay clear and white 
in the moonbeams. He could see the ruts and stones 
in the path quite plainly. The stagnant pond where 
the ducks loved to swim looked pure and beautiful 
under the eerie spell of the silvery light; only from its 
odor could he have guessed that it was stagnant. All 
these little familiar details had become very dear to 
Ernest. 

“Perhaps I might as well stop,” he reflected. 
“After all, I don’t see why I should be in prison all 
my life.” 

He undressed deliberately, folding up his clothes 
and laying them neatly on the wooden chair that Mrs. 
Tredinnick had placed by his bedside for the purpose. 
One morning when she called him she had scolded 
him for flinging his socks upon the floor. To-night, 
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he hung them over the back of the chair, and then he 
climbed into the big bed with a comfortable feeling of 
proprietorship. Bunny’s House would be his home 
now, and for a long time, perhaps. The moonlight 
streamed into the room, illuminating a spider’s web 
that swung from a rafter in the corner. The delicate, 
shimmering tracery swayed to and fro in the breeze 
from the window. What a state Mrs. Tredinnick 
would be in when he told her of the cobweb! It 
was true she could not see very well now. Crunch * 
crunch, went the greedy mare. Ernest wondered if 
she went on munching the whole night through. 
There would be plenty of men glad to take his 
position at Turners. And his father would have to 
be satisfied with Algy — whose fingers were big, to 
be sure, though he wasn’t so clumsy as might have 
been expected, and was at any rate a chap who didn’t 
mind doing what he was told. And it would be a fine 
thing for Emmy — presently those two would be able 
to get married. 

How the frogs were croaking down in the marsh 
tonight! And how surprised the New Zealander 
would be if he knew! An owl screeched. . . . Then 
another. ... 
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“Who Shall Be My Guide?” 

I N THE old days when the Manor of Marraton 
was in the possession of the Talbot family, the 
Head of the house built a chapel, and a certain 
Bishop Lacy granted the license. It is recorded that 
on the sixth day of December, in the year 1452, 
it was dedicated to the Most Holy Trinity. To-day, 
grasses and nettles and brambles hide the spot where 
in the past the Holy Sacrifice was offered, and where 
so often, in sorrow or in joy, those of our English race 
whose lives were centered round the Manor knelt in 
prayer. And yet we are compelled to believe that 
a place where such stupendous mysteries have been 
enacted can never be the same as places that have 
been less honored. Though the rubbish of the 
centuries be heaped upon it, still, in some way un- 
recognized by us, it must be hallowed. Men may not 
reverence it, they may not even know about it. That 

matters little except to them — they are the losers. 
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God gets His honor: He has His Angels. And often 
it so happens that He has stray human worshipers as 
well. Strange, how they turn up! At Marraton 
there had been Bunny: now there was Mary Parra- 
comb. 

Bunny was fast becoming a legendary character. 
There was no one left who had a personal remem- 
brance of him. The Squire had it from Grand- 
father Warfelton that he was a curious, unkempt 
fellow, unsociable,* preferring to keep to himself, 
perhaps hiding some secret. He was a man of 
prayer, to judge by the report of his nocturnal watch- 
ings, but no odor of sanctity clung about his memory. 
He was probably told about the chapel by the Squire 
of his day; but why he went to pray there, if he aimed 
at adoration or repentance, and whether he was of the 
old Faith or not, are questions likely ever to remain 
unanswered. His lonely life ended in a lonely 
death, and already popular remembrance, as we have 
seen, was beginning to confuse him with a headless 
smuggler. This at least is beyond dispute: Bunny 
had been in the habit of going to say his prayers on 
the site of the old chapel. 

And now Mrs. Parracomb followed in his steps 
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— although after a long interval, and without his 
reputed regularity. Still, to the chapel she 
occasionally went, and it was to her a source of con- 
solation to remember that another human being had 
frequented the overgrown and desolate comer before 
her. It gave her a sense of solidarity. She was not 
alone, even from a human point of view: Bunny 

had preceded her. He seemed much nearer to her 
— as indeed he was in point of time — than the pious 
founders of the chapel. She remembered his soul 
when she forgot theirs. 

The growing hardihood of the brambles distressed 
her. The Squire had once promised her that Harry 
should cut them down and lay bare the foundation 
stones that he distinctly remembered having seen in 
his youth. But Harry never had time for any but 
the most utilitarian work. Now, it occurred to her to 
enlist the sympathies of Ernest. 

Ernest was glad to be consulted, and readily 
promised help. Not that he cared much about ancient 
days or the chapel and its associations, but he did 
care about obliging the Marraton Housekeeper. The 
youthfulness of her spirit, her enthusiasm, her un- 
expectedness, called to something in him. Ernest 
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was a faithful follower: as he had followed the 
Lieutenant, so now he followed Mrs. Parracomb. He 
did not always approve; the trying months that lay 
behind him had brought with them an ever growing 
share of his characteristic English tendency to grum- 
ble and to criticize, yet his allegiance, once it had 
been given, was not prone to falter. 

And it was not surprising that the allegiance of 
the adolescent should gravitate to this attractive and 
good-natured woman. She was so young — a decade 
and a half behind her years at least — and all else in 
Bunny’s House and Marraton was mellow. There 
was Harry, to be sure, but Harry liked to spend his 
hours of leisure at the cinema in Saltash — an enter- 
tainment which the spoilt child of the great Capital 
affected to regard as no better than a Punch and Judy 
show. Ernest felt years older than Harry ; there were 
days when he felt older even than Mrs. Parracomb, 
for she was a creature of moods, and moods are not 
invariably reasonable. But always she was very 
good to look upon, and her sympathies 'were extraor- 
dinarily quiok, her insight almost faultless. Even 
to Ernest’s inexperienced eyes it was evident that she 
was better dressed than her employers; he did not 
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know that this was due to the discarded garments 
of more fortunate friends, nor did Miss Warfelton 
herself suspect how often her assistant went without 
what was really necessary in order that the little girl 
at school might b$ well and warmly clad. 

And yet again and again did Mrs. Parracomb 
forget her troubles during that radiant Cornish 
spring. It would have been difficult not to be happy 
in so beautiful a world, and with people so kind and 
considerate. Sisceta in particular would have done 
anything she could to help her; that, she knew; but 
pride and delicacy of feeling enabled her to keep her 
worries mostly to herself. Besides, the Warfeltons, 
although they lived in quiet comfort, were not people 
with a big Bank balance. 

Ernest was a decided acquisition. At their very 
first interview she had summed him up as a nice boy 
and a good one. Often, however, she could not help 
teasing him, and sometimes only with an effort did 
she pull up in time to prevent his getting huffy. The 
Squire had arranged that he should work for the 
Tredinnicks for the first half of the day, and in this 
manner he earned his board. In the afternoon and 
early evening he spent some hours at Marraton, help- 
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ing to keep the accounts of the estate; 'writing letters, 
labels, and dispatch notes; superintending the for- 
warding of any surplus produce to Plymouth or 
Covent Garden; and taking the Squire out in his 
wheeled-chair. For all this he received a modest 
weekly sum, but he was quite satisfied, since day by 
day he felt his health and muscles growing stronger. 
And then, was he not being initiated into the mys- 
teries of farming? Some day, when he was old and 
wise, he would have a house of his own, a little fruit- 
holding of his own, shooting of his own, and a trap. 
Very quickly he accepted, along with the open-air life 
and the good fare, the ideals and aspirations of those 
with whom his lot was now cast. 

The Squire had helped him to compose the neces- 
sary letter to Mr. John Turner, and he had received 
a formal but kind missive in reply, regretting his 
decision .but opining that, in view of all the circum- 
stances,' it might be a wise one. Ernest was re- 
lieved; he liked things to be settled on terms of good 
feeling, and then he had a certain sentimental regard 
for the father of his dead friend. What his own 
father thought about the matter was not so easy to 
find out, for the Grills family were not people who 
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wrote letters. However, as presently he received an 
invitation by picture postcard to the wedding of 
Emmy and Algy, he concluded that the Head of his 
house had not utterly cast him off. After consulting 
Mr. Warfelton, he decided to go, not so much for 
the sake of seeing his sister married — which indeed 
he openly characterized as a “bore” — but because he 
wanted, as he put it, to “get hold of his traps” and 
bring them to Bunny’s 1 Hou.se. It had proved useless 
to write for them, and he did not feel inclined to 
let Algy succeed to a suit that had hardly been worn. 
Besides, there were his books. 

“So it’s a mere matter of clothes, after all, that 
drives you back to London,” said Mrs. Parracomb 
thoughtfully. “Clothes! What a nuisance they 
are!” 

She looked remarkably well dressed herself that 
day, and rather as if she knew the fact and enjoyed 
it. 

“It’s not clothes altogether,” said Ernest quite 
seriously, “it’s other things. I want to get hold of 
what belongs to me, and I might as well go to my 
sister’s wedding. I can be spared for a week now 
before any hay’s cut — I shan’t be away longer.” 
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“How I wish I wore going with you." 

“Shopping?” he suggested slyly. 

“Shopping! Well, yes. But not for myself- — for 
my little Clare. And then I want to see her so much. 
She’s such a long way off, and holidays are such a 
long time coming. I don’t like to think of losing so 
much of her childhood. Do you know, Ernie, I’ve 
an idea.” 

“What now?” he queried, and waited. Mrs. Par* 
racomb had such a surprising number of ideas, and 
he could never guess beforehand what they were 
likely to be. 

“When you’re in London you might go and see 
her. Should you mind? Miss Warfelton has prom- 
ised her some jam, and it’s so difficult to pack. And 
I’ve nearly finished her new frock — you could take 
that too. Oh, it would be lovely! Poor mite, she 
has so few visitors compared to the other children, 
and I know she can’t help’ feeling it. Will you do 
this for me?” 

“Of course I will,” Ernest assured her. 

“It will be quite easy for you — the school’s only 
just outside London.” 

“It wouldn’t matter to me how far it was.” 
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“You’re really most awfully good.” 

Ernest found nothing to say in reply. 

She looked at him with closer attention than she 
had given him heretofore. Undoubtedly, he was a 
good lad, well disposed and helpful. There was a 
certain stability about him too, for all his slight 
frame and nervous manner. He was a great advant- 
age in the household. It was nice to have a pleasant 
youth about, and then, when it came to pushing the 
wheeled-chair up a hill, she had discovered that he 
was stronger than he looked. His handwriting and 
figuies were to her shame infinitely to be preferred to 
hers. But the Squire never let him read aloud, for 
though he was an old gentleman singularly devoid 
of prejudices, his ears were quick to detect a twang. 
And this prohibition was a disappointment to Ernest, 
who was ignorant of its reason, and was inclined to 
be proud of his scholarship. 

Having arranged an unexpected treat for little 
Clare, Mrs. Parracomb’s thoughts reverted to the 
question of the buried chapel. 

“I did so want a bit of a clearance made,” die 
said, “and now I suppose you won’t have time to do 
it before you go.” 
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“I’ll make time,” he declared with decision. 

She gave him one of her flashing and approving 
smiles: “And so will I,” she said. 

Ernest was silent for a moment or two. It came 
into his mind that Mrs. Parracomb’s duties did not lie 
very heavily upon her. She generally found time 
in the morning to take a few turns up and down the 
avenue under the beech trees that she loved. Oc* 
casionally, when he reached Marraton in the after* 
noon, he came upon her snoozing in a deck-chair in 
the sunny porch. She certainly had more leisure 
than Miss Warfelton, but then Miss Warfelton was 
an employer. 

‘You have plenty of time,” he announced, a little 
stiffly, self-righteously conscious that, putting Miss 
Warfelton out of the reckoning, his own days were 
more fully occupied than hers. 

“Much you know about it!” she retorted. 

“Well, here you are now, and it’s the very middle 
of the morning.” 

“So are you here.” 

“But I’m on my way to Marraton to borrow the 
long ladder.” 
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“And I’m on my way to Bunny’s House to fetch 
some eggs for potting.” 

They both laughed. 

“The truth of the matter is, you would like me 
always to have my nose to the grindstone,” she re- 
marked. 

“No, I shouldn’t, but. . . .” 

“Well?” she questioned encouragingly. “What 
were you thinking? I like to hear people’s thoughts.” 

He hesitated. But an easy camaraderie had grown 
up between these two, bom of a similarity of circum- 
stances. The fact of their being fellow employees 
had helped to bridge the gulf between the woman of 
refinement and the Cockney boy. 

“I should be afraid, if I were you,” he said at 
last. 

“Afraid!” she echoed. 

“Yes; when I was at Turners I was glad of a slack 
time now and then, but if it had come along too 
often, I should have been afraid of getting the shunt. 
That's what generally happens when there isn’t much 
work.” 

“Then you think I ought to pretend to be busy 
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■when I’ve really done everything I’ve got to do?” she 
asked scornfully. 

She did not wait for him to reply. 

“But pretense is hateful!” she cried. “And it’s 
silly to make work. Don’t you think your ideas are 
really rather stupid?” 

No, not stupid! Ernest’s fighting London spirit 
rose. He was not going to have such terms as “pre- 
tense,” “silly,” and “stupid,” hurled at any line of 
conduct which commended itself to him. 

He waved his arm with a comprehensive gesture 
which embraced the beech-trees, the marsh, the 
wicket-gate that led to the untidy gardens, and the old 
gray mansion, under-staffed and spacious: 

“There’s work here for twenty-four hours in every 
day without making it,” he declared. 

At that moment, from the direction in which he 
pointed, came the unmistakable sound of a vigorous 
beating of carpets. Ever so slightly Mrs. Parracomb 
flushed. 

“They’re spring-cleaning the study,” she said. “I 
must go and help — Miss Warfelton does far too much. 
I felt very cross with you a minute ago, but after all, 
I do believe you’re right. I so easily slip into being 
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lazy and selfish, but now I’m going to be good and 
work very, very hard.” 

Ernest gave a shame-faced glance into her candid, 
childlike eyes. He knew that he had been a brute 
and insufferably rude as well. The word “priggish” 
had no place in his vocabulary, but if its meaning 
had been adequately explained to him, he would 
readily have admitted that it was applicable to him. 
Disarmed by the simplicity and humility of one so 
far above him, he looked at her imploringly, and 
said: 

“I’ll bring the sickle and the big shears this after- 
noon and cut down those brambles for you.” 

It was his way of making an apology. He did not 
do it more explicitly because he was so very far from 
perfect. 

But what he failed to state in words he strove with 
all his might to express in deeds. Armed with an 
old sickle, he hacked manfully at the weeds and 
brambles that had conquered the desolate waste cor- 
ner of the orchard behind the house. He was not 
skilled at the work, and very quickly his arms began 
to ache. Still, he persevered, cutting and slashing 
and trampling down as best he could with a little 
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dilatory aid from Mrs. Parracomb, who was all an- 
imation, and had quite recovered from the ruffled 
interview of the morning. Ernest scratched his arms 
and legs and stung his hands, but at length he was 
rewarded by the sight of a solid block of stone. He 
rested from his labors, while Mrs. Parracomb knelt 
upon a heap of nettles: 

“Oh!” she cried, “there it is! That must be part 
of the foundations. Perhaps the Altar stood here.” 

Ernest was glad that she was pleased, but he could 
not enter into her feelings. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” she murmured, “all that it 
means — all that went on here? How sorry I am, 
and how happy!” 

Although Ernest did not sympathize with all this 
fuss about a few old stones, he would not for the 
world have said so. He had had enough of criticiz- 
ing for one day. 

But Mary Parracomb rose to her feet and looked 
at her companion gratefully, even affectionately. 
She had, unlike Ernest, forgotten about the morning; 
and, indeed, she would have been the last person in 
the world to bear rancor because when she had asked 
for his opinion he had given it, perhaps a little over 
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frankly, without regard for manners or respect. He 
was always to her a “nice, dear boy”; she remem* 
bered his honest nature, his chaotic unbelief, his 
dead friend, and with all her heart she pitied him 
and wanted to do him a good turn. 

“Ernie,” she said, “don’t you ever say a prayer?” 

He shook his head. 

“But you should,” she told him. “It’s such a 
help — I don’t like to think of you going through 
life without that help.” 

“I would rather you said it for me,” he answered 
in a low voice, speaking shyly and with an effort 

“I do, of course. But you should pray for your- 
self. God is very good, but He likes us to speak to 
Him. You say you do not know if He is there. 
Surely, you ought to try and find out. If He is 
there, and you keep on asking, some day He will 
answer. Doesn’t that seem reasonable?” Skillfully, 
she appealed to his lo^e of what he called “sense.” 

He nodded. 

“I’m going to tell you a little short prayer to say 
every day — just a tiny one. I believe it’s very old; 
anyway, I heard some school-children sing it once 
to a weird sort of chant, and I’ve never forgotten 
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it. I say it often; won’t you say it too — this prayer 
that our fathers used to say?” 

Ernest promised. Her interest in him, her solid* 
tude for him, gave him a strange new feeling of ela* 
tion. Besides, it seemed to him quite a reasonable 
proposition to repeat a prayer commended by Mrs. 
Parracomb and the usage of bygone ages. 

“It’s only this,” she said, crossing herself: 

“ ‘Who shall he my Guide? The Blessed Trinity, 

The Father , the Son, and the Holy Ghost* ” 

Again she repeated it, and yet again, three times 
in all, her voice almost a whisper: 

** * Who shall be my guide? The Blessed Trinity, 

The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost* ** 

Once again, the voice of prayer rose upon the 
ancient site. Once again, the august Name of the 
Most Holy Trinity was invoked over the very stones 
that bore witness to the celebration of the Divine 
Mysteries. The simple, old-time words linked the 
woman and the boy to the glorious past, and to 
Bunny the lonely and the half distraught. Then 
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and there, faith teaches that an answering grace de- 
scended; while the dangers, cares, and difficulties 
of deserts yet to cross were referred to the majestic 
yet familiar Guide of man. But Past, Present, and 
Future are terms of Time, and prayer transcends 
Time. And so they were all there: the Talbots and 
the Daunays, and Bunny and Mary Parracomb and 
Ernest — all gathered together in the presence of the 
Eternal, “to Whom nought of the future is wanting, 
and from Whom nought of the past has flowed away.” 
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“ Milizia del Ciel” 

E RNEST was knocking at the door of the 
convent. Tucked under his left arm was 
a brown paper parcel. He tried not to 
crush it, for within its folds, wrapped in three layers 
of tissue paper, was the new frock. In addition, he 
carried a big square cardboard box, and this was 
heavy, for it contained cake and jam, not to speak 
of a specimen pot of honey provided by the wander- 
ing bees who had decided, for a time at least, to 
settle in the Serpentine. The honey was causing 
Ernest a considerable amount of anxiety — that or 
the jam, he could not quite determine which. For 
an ever-spreading damp sticky patch was beginning 
to appear round about the least substantial corner 
of the box. He was ardently desirous of handing 
it over before it should commence to drip. 

Fortunately, he had not long to wait. The door 
was opened by a middle-aged Sister with a rather 
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full, placid face, over which rippled now and again 
a most unexpected and delightful smile. Ernest 
stated that he had come to see Miss Clare Parracomb, 
and presented the card of introduction which he had 
brought with him. 

The Sister beamed: “Mrs. Parracomb has written 
— we were expecting you,” she said, and she led 
the way to the “Parlor.” As he did not recognize 
the strong Lancashire accent, he wrongly concluded 
that she was a foreigner. 

It was quite a little room, for it was quite a little 
school, but the word parloir called up in the worthy 
Sister’s mind a picture of the lofty, bare, yet elegant 
apartment of the Mother House in France, into which 
it had once been her pride to usher the relations and 
the friends of the three hundred and more boarders. 
Even to-day, despite the tragic change in her environ- 
ment, it was not without a distinct sensation of tri- 
umph that she flung open the door of the diminutive 
“parlor.” Though small and bare, it was so ob- 
viously spotless. 

There was an oblong table in the middle of the 
room, three cane-seated chairs, and two semi-arm- 
chairs covered in crimson plush. Of course, without 
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these last it would not have been a par loir. Ernest 
sat down on one of the cane-seated chairs, and laid 
his brown paper parcel upon the tapestry table-cloth 
that was a veritable bit of France. But he kept the 
cardboard box upon his knee — not even on the carpet- 
less floor would he have liked to leave the tiniest of 
sticky marks. He hoped sincerely that Miss Clare 
Parracomb would quickly come. Meanwhile, his 
eyes wandered from the big crucifix above the mantel- 
piece to the window on the right, through which he 
could perceive the forms of some half-dozen little 
pupils. They were clad in black overalls; and they 
chattered and played beneath the plane-trees of the 
suburban yard-garden, without a thought of the noble 
park and cloisters of the exiled Order that was teach- 
ing them to read and write and sew. How should 
they miss what they had never known — what far 
surpassed their wildest dreams? 

But the door swung open hesitatingly and a little 
girl peeped round the corner. She had a pale, elfish 
face, dark untidy hair which the restraining ribbon 
failed to hold, and big eyes that in certain lights 
were black. She could not make up her mind to 
enter, but stood nervously twirling the door-handle 
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and glancing from the parcel on the table to the box 
on Ernest’s knee. 

“Good afternoon,” said Ernest. “You’re Clare, 
aren’t you? Please, do make haste — the jam’s 
running out.” 

Thus apostrophized, she entered with a sudden 
jump, banging the door behind her, and clasping her 
hands before her in her excitement. 

“Jam!” she breathed. 

“Or honey — I don’t know which it is, and I’m so 
awfully afraid of its messing up this place.” 

“I’ll take it to Sister Patrice,” said the child. 
“She’s the one to unpack things and see that none gets 
lost. It would be such a pity to lose any.” 

Ernest was relieved when she bore the box away. 
At the door she paused, and cast a furtive look at 
the parcel on the table, and this it was, I am afraid, 
that brought her back. 

He untied it for her — rather slowly, so as to fill 
up the interview, for he experienced a certain dif- 
ficulty in finding things to say to the child. He 
told her that her mother was well and had sent her 
love. When the frock was unpacked, he admired 
it and hoped it would fit. After this, conversation 
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began to flag. Clare did not appear to have very 
much to say for herself. She eyed him insistently 
with a shy curiosity, and this he found embarrassing. 
Gradually, however, she became a little more com- 
municative. 

“You know,” she informed him, “it isn’t a half- 
holiday. But people don’t often come to see me, 
and so Mother Francis Xavier said the Sister was 
to let you in whenever you came.” 

“Very kind of her,” remarked Ernest. 

“Yes, she is most awfully kind. She’s a lovely 
nun.” 

He smiled. “She’s a lovely nun!” It was so 
exactly what Mrs. Parracomb herself might have said, 
and it was her intonation. 

“Mummy told me in her letter that you would 
be coming, but she didn’t tell me what to call you. 
What shall I call you?” 

Here was a problem. Ernest looked hopelessly 
from the crucifix to the chairs, and from the chairs to 
the table, with its (to him) unfamiliar covering. It 
certainly would not be quite the thing for this wisp 
of a child to call him “Ernie”; yet, in spite of his 
extreme youth, he hesitated to claim the formal title 
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“Mr. Grills.” Perhaps he had a lurking apprehen- 
sion that it might even sound ridiculous on her lips. 
Luckily, a happy inspiration came to him. 

“Call me ‘Uncle Ernie,’ ” he said. 

A radiantly sunny smile lit up the melancholy 
dark eyes of the child. 

“Oh, how lovely!” she exclaimed. “Then I shall 
have an uncle too. Paula has an uncle who often 
comes and takes her out.” 

“But I’m afraid I shan’t be able to come often. 
You see, I live a long way off, and I can only come 
when I have a holiday.” 

“What a shame!” said Clare, “but of course it 
can’t be helped. It’s not your fault.” She exon- 
erated him from blame, although she could not help 
looking at him regretfully. 

“Fact!” Ernest agreed. “But I’ll come when I 
can, and I’ll write you some letters. Your mother 
thinks a lot of having letters.” 

“Oh! Uncle Ernie,” she pleaded, “if only you’d 
send me some picture postcards! Mummy has sent 
me a lot of Saltash, but I’ve not got one of Ply- 
mouth yet. Do you think you could send me one 
of Plymouth?” 
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“I’m sure I could.” 

“And will you stick the stamp on the side where 
the picture is, and not on the side where you write 
the address? Then, when I put it in my postcard 
album, the postmark will show, you see. I want 
every card in my album to have its proper postmark 
showing, like the cards the Belgian girls have. 
That's very important. Mummy so often spoils her 
cards by sticking the stamps on the wrong side. But 
I'll fetch my album and show you, and then you'll 
be sure to remember.” 

Again she vanished, but this time she soon reap- 
peared, and stood at Ernest’s knee turning over the 
pages of her postcard album. 

“That's a pretty view of Exeter, isn’t it? But 
would you believe it. Mummy went and posted it at 
Saltash! Silly of her, wasn’t it? She never can 
remember that every card must have its own real 
postmark.” 

“I’ll remember,” Ernest promised. 

At this moment, very quietly and decisively, the 
door opened once more and a little old nun came in. 
Her extreme emaciation and fragility were in part 
concealed by the voluminous folds of her black habit, 
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rusty in hue from age. Her wrinkled ivory face 
gleamed out below the narrow white linen band 
across her forehead, dominated by a pair of small 
but strangely penetrating eyes. Struck by this ap- 
parition, Ernest rose in such haste that the album fell 
to the floor. Clare took a step forward, and caught 
at the ample motherly skirts: 

“Oh! Mother Francis Xavier,” she cried joyfully, 
“I’m so glad you’ve come! This is my Uncle Ernie, 
and he’s brought me jam and cake and a new frock, 
and he’s going to send me postcards.” 

Ernest looked down deprecatingly into the deep- 
set, discerning, steady little brown eyes that met his 
with so reassuring and so satisfied an expression. 
One glance at the young Englishman had sufficed to 
convince this experienced reader of souls as to his 
honesty and candor. The smile she gave Clare in- 
cluded him. They were two of her children. She 
was glad, very glad, that her lonely little pupil should 
have secured another friend. And although no 
words were uttered, Ernest had no misgiving as to 
the warmth of the welcome. She held out her hand, 
because she knew it was the English fashion, and 
shook his cordially. 
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“You must come and see us whenever you can,” 
she said, with a slight foreign accent which yet did 
not make her seem a foreigner, nor detract from her 
extraordinary dignity. 

Hers was a master-spirit, bom to rule. Physi- 
cally, Ernest felt very big and strong beside her, 
yet never had he been impelled to bear himself so 
deferentially, never had he received such an impres- 
sion of power. He thought her singularly old and 
frail, but hardly had he been five minutes in her 
company, when her age was forgotten. Time could 
not touch her spirit. She was too tranquil for that, 
too sure of her cause, too firmly stayed upon a 
strength other than her own. And so she dominated 
Time and the things of Time, not they her. The 
fleeting moments could not ruffle her, nor the triumph 
for a day of injustice. Sixty years of cloistered 
life, of unceasing spiritual warfare, of heroic dis- 
charge of the duties of her vocation, had gone to the 
acquiring of this more than earthly calm. But she 
had paid the price for it. Like Dante’s Crusading 
ancestor she might have said: “1 came from martyr- 
dom unto this peace.” For she too was a Crusader, 
and the blood of fallen Crusaders flowed in her 
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veins. To-day, her courteous interest did not flag 
as she listened to the prattle of little Clare giving 
the history of each individual postcard. She listened 
with those same quick ears that had been deafened 
for a while by the thunder of the guns, by the ex- 
plosion of the shells around her native cathedral. 
And more dreadful things than these she had known. 
But for all that, she could still turn her thoughts 
to the insignificant details of daily life; she could 
still smile; she had not lost her facility of repartee. 
And yet at times how grave and still her face! At 
this moment, however, it was all animation. Her 
mind was intent on her difficult, wayward charge, 
and on the foreign lad to whom her sympathies went 
out because he lacked the priceless gift of faith. 
She was preoccupied with the duties on hand, with 
the companions of the moment. For she was a bom 
missionary, this indomitable little old nun. The mis- 
sionary spirit was in her very bones. At this self- 
same hour, a younger brother was leading the austere 
life of a Trappist, his vow of perpetual silence 
towards men giving him the more time to speak to 
God, to plead for his country and the world. Little 
does the world suspect what it owes to those honored 
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with this high and rare vocation! And in an out- 
post mission station of Abyssinia, two rough wooden 
crosses marked the spot where a sister and a niece 
lay buried. So it had ever been in her family, as 
far back as could be traced. And they were all 
supporting her now, the living and the dead of her 
line, all solid behind her now. How could she be 
crushed by the forces of evil? 

O sons and daughters of France, of a truth, above 
all the races of Christendom, yours is the conquering 
missionary race! How many towns and villages, 
how many mountains and plains and swamps and 
forests, have echoed back the gay French laughter 
of your incomparable religious! A packet of coffee, 
a handful of rice, and away they go and they count 
it nothing, for they have the tireless feet, and the 
brave spirit and the uncalculating generosity. And 
all over the world there are hearts that go out to 
them. They look for no temporal reward, but that 
is part of their reward even here; and surely they 
will one day have a greater, since our God loves the 
cheerful giver. 

But Ernest knew nothing of all this. He merely 
felt singularly at ease, singularly secure. Mother 
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Mary Francis Xavier would have made a splendid 
captain: he would have followed her unhesitatingly 
into die thick of the fight. 

Presently she rose and shook hands with him again, 
repeating her invitation to come to the convent when- 
ever he could, and then she departed, leaving Clare 
to show him out. 

The child halted in the passage. 

“Uncle Ernie,” she said coaxingly, “when you 
have your holidays will you come and take me out? 
I want to see something very particular.” 

“Well?” he asked encouragingly. 

“I want you to take me to a boxing-match. It 
must be lovely! Paula’s 'brother is a heavy-weight 
champion. Do you know what that means?” 

Ernest nodded. 

“She’s awfully set up about it — he wins cups, 
you know. It must be simply glorious to have a 
heavy-weight brother.” 

She sighed. Then, suspicious of his continued 
silence: 

“You will take me.to a boxing-match, won’t you?” 

“I’ll see what I can do,” said Ernest cautiously. 

Just then a man came around the comer. He was 
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of late middle age, and the dominating expression 
on his clean-shaven, intellectual face was one of 
resolute yet melancholy peace. His was the peace of 
effort not of victory, for in the world of the spirit 
he had not yet attained to the stature of the old 
French nun. He walked with his head a little bent. 
Clare clutched at Ernest’s arm convulsively: 

“Look!” she whispered when he had passed. 
“That’s Molly O’Halloran’s father. Mother Francis 
Xavier lets him come and pray in our chapel. It’s 
so sad, you see — his son has been killed. He’s a 
beautiful singer, and so funny — he does make you 
scream. Mummy took me to a music-hall to hear 
him last Christmas. And he’s so good — he goes to 
Holy Communion every morning.” 

She paused, breathless, and the sad comedian of 
the Halls went on his way to attend Benediction in the 
humble chapel. He had been educated at Down- 
side, and carried a volume of Virgil in his pocket. 
Once, he had walked the wards of a big London 
hospital, but that was before he had discovered that 
his allotted task was to minister to the flagging hearts 
and minds of men, and only indirectly to their bodies. 
His was no unimportant calling in days when laughter 
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is as the dry crackling of thorns, and when the spirit 
of mirth, which in the ages of faith bubbled over 
even into holy things, is for the most part wanting. 

Ernest perceived a loophole that promised escape 
from a threatened dilemma. 

“It would be awfully nice to go and hear him the 
next time I come up,” he suggested. 

“Oh no! Uncle Ernie,” said his small adopted 
niece with something akin to dismay. “It would be 
quite a waste of you. Why, Mummy can do that. 
But I know she’d never take me to a boxing-match.” 

The Lancashire Sister whom Ernest thought to be 
a foreigner came forward to open the street door, 
and Clare’s hot little hand released his. 

“I’m all behind,” she lamented. “I’ve never even 
said my rosary yet for General Foch — for his in- 
tention, you know.” 

Ernest did not know, but on the step he turned to 
give her a friendly farewell glance. She stood smil- 
ing just inside the doorway, a shade of anxiety on 
her mobile face as she called after him: 

“You faithfully won’t forget what I told you about 
putting the stamps on the proper side of the picture 
postcards?” 
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“I faithfully won’t forget,” he promised. 

The door closed behind him, and he was outside 
again in the mean suburban street. Slowly he made 
his way to the point where he could regain the tram- 
way lines. How big a world it was! What a lot 
there was to find out in it! What queer people one 
met! The hour spent within the narrow brick walls 
of the house that did duty for a convent had im- 
measurably widened his horizon. As once the New 
Zealander and the Canadian had opened his eyes 
to the immensity of the physical world, so now the 
withered fingers of the old religious had lifted for 
him a comer of the curtain that concealed a vaster 
world still. It was not what she had said, for in- 
deed she had said next to nothing. It was not what 
she had done, for he was ignorant of her past. It 
was just herself — what she was. 

He thought of her still as he sat in die tram. He 
quite forgot that he had once disapproved of monks 
and nuns and had even called them “drones,” bor- 
rowing the expression from a lecturer in the parks. 
But then, what chance had the crazy ramparts of his 
materialism before the onslaught of heroic sanctity! 
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“The Vision Splendid.” 

E MMY and Algy were safely “tied up,” to 
I employ their own phrase, and Ernest was 
back at Bunny’s House. He had broken 
definitely with Maud. They had had one walk out 
together, but it had not proved a success. He had 
talked mainly about Bunny’s House, about the cows 
and the pigs and the hay and the cherries, and all 
too clearly she had seen that it was most improbable 
he would ever return to urban life. She gave him to 
understand that she thought such things rather com- 
mon, and that for her part she never intended to be- 
come a cabbage. They parted very good friends, 
each perhaps secretly relieved at the obliging attitude 
of the other. On the whole, Ernest was more patiently 
interested in Jazz than Maud was in apples. 

He was back in time for the hay harvest, followed 
later by that of the wheat and oats and barley. It 
was a busy summer, for everybody was short-handed. 

209 
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Often, Ernest was up at three in the morning, fruit- 
picking. Gooseberries and currants and strawberries 
and cherries will not wait, and they had to be picked 
and weighed and driven in to Saltash, to put on the 
rail for Plymouth or London. The birds were as 
busy as the farm-folk — that was the worst of it. In 
spite of nets, in spite of noisy clappers constructed 
on the system of windmills, they got more than their 
fair share. Greedy, wasteful little songsters! They 
damaged more than they could eat, and left it lying 
spoilt upon the ground. 

When the long beautiful day was at an end, the 
golden moon would shine out over the glorious hilly 
cornfields in this land of pleasing contours and en- 
trancing undulations. Later, it lighted up the stub- 
ble, scarcely less beautifuL When fields had been 
plowed, their outline showed against the sky in a 
manner peculiarly satisfying to the sense of form. 
Why he cared for it all so much, Ernest could not 
have explained, but he did care for it. The very 
curing of the bacon filled him with enthusiasm; and 
then, never could he have supposed that so many 
different things were made out of a pig! At Bunny’s 
House, when a pig was killed, they lived for a fort- 
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night on what the Squire called “miscellanies,” and 
every day there was some fresh dish. If at the end 
of that time Ernest was inclined to feel a little bilious, 
he would certainly have maintained, had you chal- 
lenged him, that it was well worth while. He had 
a brain that loved to accumulate facts, and he became 
a perfect mine of information about pig-meat, and 
also about cider. 

Harry made the cider for both Marraton and 
Bunny’s House under Mr. Warfelton’s personal super- 
vision, and there was justice in the Squire’s contention 
that it was the finest in the county. When the 
apples had been crushed between the rollers of the 
mill, they were placed in the press with a layer of 
reed between each layer of apples. Under the pres- 
sure, the juice ran out into a big vat, and very quickly 
began to ferment. Then, in two or three days, when 
a crust had formed on the top, the liquid beneath it 
was drawn off into hogsheads. No one in the two 
households breathed freely until this had been done, 
though really it was the Squire who had all the re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders, since he it was who 
decided when the crust had reached the crucial mo- 
ment. But even when the cider was safely in the 
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hogsheads, the labor was not quite ended, for, un- 
like most of his neighbors, the Squire tapped his off 
a second time as soon as a further crust had formed 
— a process which in local parlance was termed “rack- 
ing.” This it was, perhaps, that made the Marraton 
cider clearer and better than any other in the country- 
side. 

The harvest had been duly gathered in, despite 
a few days of what Mrs. Tredinnick characterized 
as “terrifying weather.” Leaves had changed to 
every imaginable shade of red and yellow and brown, 
and then had fallen, almost in a night, it had seemed, 
in a whirl of wind and rain. The cider had been 
made, and the pigs killed, and the land plowed up 
and the wheat sown in confidence of the never-failing 
spring. Ernest was having a course of instruction in 
hedging and ditching when the bells rang out for the 
Armistice. The World-War was at an end, and he 
would not he caught in the toils of the fighting- 
machine after all. With thankfulness mingled with 
a curious pang of something akin to disappointment, 
he went with the Tredinnicks to drink a glass of 
bees-wing port at Marraton. Laughingly, Mr. War- 
felton drank to “the speedy return of gallant Corporal 
Tredinnick,” and to “the health of our friend Mr. 
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Grills — spared to us.” And then the Bunny’s House 
contingent wended its way home along the darkening 
lane, and spent the rest of the evening in mending 
and making nets. 

Ernest used to love those evenings. The steady 
light from the big paraffin lamp was reinforced by 
the glow from the blazing wood fire. The workers 
would sit round in a circle, and while their fingers 
were busy with the meshes destined to circumvent the 
blackbirds and thrushes of the coming season, 
their minds were free to roam the past and future, 
and their tongues to wag with the insistence of cherry- 
clappers in a stiff breeze. Mrs. Tredinnick did the 
greater part of the talking, the more readily, per- 
haps, because as her eyesight was no longer what 
it had been, her attention often wandered from the 
work. In this way he heard all the gossip of the 
neighborhood. It was to him like a story-book. 

In every family group there is generally one per- 
son who more than any of the others would be missed 
— who is, so to speak, the soul of the home. At 
Bunny’s House it was Mrs. Tredinnick: you could 
not imagine it without her. But at Marraton it was 
the Squire — everything revolved round him. It is, 
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after all, people like Mrs. Tredinnick and the Squire 
who are the most important to a nation’s life, for it 
is they who make the homes, and no nation could ex- 
ist for long without homes. They cause no stir in 
the world, these people; they are simply there, like 
water and air; but without them a nation would soon 
cease to breathe. Yet just because they keep so close 
to the lines laid down by nature and by duty, those 
around them do not realize their importance. They 
are essential to the social lungs, but healthy organ- 
isms do not trouble about the requirements of their 
lungs. When Ernest went to Marraton, as he did 
every afternoon, he thought principally of Mrs. 
Parracomb. He was disappointed when he did not 
see her, pleased when they snatched ten minutes’ 
conversation, for as winter drew on they did not meet 
so often out-of-doors. 

Sometimes, however, she would appear at Bunny’s 
House in the evening, using as pretext a message 
which Ernest could have delivered quite well, but 
which had been forgotten. The truth was, she suf- 
fered from occasional fits of depression; and, more- 
over, she liked the feeling of mild adventure that 
came to her as she found her way along the dark 
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lane or under the weird shadows of the avenue. She 
generally dressed for these nocturnal promenades in 
a short skirt and gaiters, and on dark nights she 
carried a lantern. Sisceta Warfelton would see her 
off with faint surprise — it was not her way to rove the 
lanes at night. But she never tried to dissuade Mary 
from anything that relieved the monotony of the long 
quiet winter evenings. And besides, she knew that 
her friend was not always a good sleeper, and judged 
that a little evening air and exercise might give her 
a better night. 

Nearly always, when she came, Ernest would escort 
her back, walking a few steps in front with the lan* 
tern, so as to light the way up the steep muddy hill 
and throw a gleam on the protruding roots that lay 
in wait to trip them up in the avenue. They did not 
generally speak much, yet in those brief minutes they 
came to know each other better. Ernest found out 
that Mrs. Parracomb was a creature of moods, and 
that often when her gay vivacity had passed away, it 
was succeeded by a brooding melancholy. This was 
partly physical, for her health was by no means what 
her physique would have led the unobservant to sup- 
pose. He learnt that before she came to Marraton 
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she had been very near a nervous break-down, that she 
suffered from headache and insomnia, that she could 
not concentrate her mind for long upon a book. She 
envied him his love’ of reading: “It must distract 
your mind,” she said. But Ernest had no worries 
from which he sought distraction, and everything was 
still new and fascinating to him. He could not under- 
stand how anyone could be dull at Marraton. She 
laughed at his boyish enthusiasm; mid then told him 
a little sadly that it was all very well for a young 
man with no dependents, but that she wondered some- 
times what would become of her and little Clare if 
her own health were to break down. She worried too 
over the child, and questioned whether she would 
ever grow up strong enough to earn her own living, 
since she was a bundle of nerves. And then she 
reproached herself for being anxious, and said that 
she had always been looked after, and ran indoors 
with an absurd jest upon her lips, shaking from her 
shining hair the drops that had fallen from the drip- 
ping trees. 

Ernest’s sympathies went out to her. He came of 
the class of weekly wage-earners whose future, even 
in prosperity, is never quite secure; but Mrs. Parra- 
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comb was of the fur-clad class who had flashed by 
him, as he trudged from work, in their luxurious 
motor cars. He had no envious, unfriendly feeling 
towards them — that at least had been no part of the 
Grills philosophy of life on which he had been reared. 
But in any case his affection for Lieutenant Turner 
had been strong enough to destroy any temptation to 
hostility. And now his admiration for Mrs. Parra- 
comb enabled him to understand that poverty and 
insecurity were different for her, harder for her, be- 
cause of her upbringing. He hated her to be worried, 
he thought it was unfair, hut he was proud and 
happy that she confided in him. She, for her part, 
found comfort in the glow of his fresh young sym- 
pathy, and in the knowledge that he liked and admired 
her. And then he was reliable, he was intelligent, 
this Cockney lad. She felt a very real good-will to- 
wards him, and a half-amused but genuine interest. 
Something, too, of the eternal child in her responded 
to his inexperienced youth. 

Gradually, the winter wore away, and if it seemed 
long to Mary Parracomb it seemed short enough to 
Ernest. The time came to sow spring corn and 
mangolds, and then with March began the planting 
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of potatoes. Week by week, the days lengthened, the 
sun shone out once more hot and strong, the tender 
green peeped forth everywhere, and the earth was 
still astir. The Squire began to go out again in his 
wheeled-chair, and one of his first visits was to in- 
spect the budding fruit blossom. He was a little 
feebler than last year; he had aged somewhat, yet 
not very noticeably. Mrs. Parracomb’s prevailing 
mood was now a cheerful one, for Sisceta had prom- 
ised her that little Clare should spend the long sum- 
mer holiday at Marraton. And ’Sisceta? She was 
tranquilly happy in her quiet way; only now and then 
a look of melancholy stole into her eyes as they rested 
on her unde. Why could not things go on forever? 
But she did not think ahead — it was not Sisceta’s 
way. She was too occupied with the many little 
duties of the present — those little duties, so necessary 
to the lives of others, to the comfort of others. 

In March, Corporal Tom Tredinnick came home 
on leave. He was a cautious, modest young man 
with not very much to say for himself. Ernest would 
have liked to hear all kinds of stories of battles and 
bombardments and shell-holes and Germans, but the 
soldier was not to be drawn. The two lads were very 
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good friends, however, and before he went back, Tom 
confided to Ernest that he was in no hurry to get his 
discharge. “It’s the life of a gentleman in the Army, 
now the fighting’s over,” was the verdict of the coun- 
tryman inured to hard work. All the same, Ernest 
asked himself sometimes what would become of him 
when Corporal Tom came home for good, as he 
would have to do some day. Once, when Mrs. 
Tredinnick was making far-ahead plans that presup- 
posed he would be always with them, he hazarded: 

“But there won’t be enough work for me when 
Tom comes back.” 

She gave him a searching and affectionate glance: 
“You’re never wanting to go back to London!” she 
exclaimed. 

“No, but you see — ” 

“Yes, I see. I’ve thought all about it,” she inter- 
rupted. “Only I wasn’t going to say anything. 
Doesn’t do. And there’s some that can’t keep se- 
crets.” 

“I can keep secrets,” said Ernest. 

“I believe you, so I’ll tell you a secret — the people 
at Doghole are leaving presently.” 

“Well?” queried Ernest. 
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“Well! Doghole’s a neat little farm, it’d be 
just the place for you, and it’s my belief that the 
Squire would like you to have it.” 

“Oh!” gasped Ernest “But I should never man- 
age it” 

“Yes, you would. It’s mostly fruit, and we should 
help — it’s only two miles away.” 

“But I’ve no money,” objected Ernest. 

“I know where you could borrow some,” said the 
amazing old woman. “Then I thought of another 
thing — you might get permission to sublet the cottage 
and live on here with us. But I’ve a better plan than 
that There’s Tamsin Trethewey just got the old-age 
pension, but it don’t go far these days and there’s a 
lot of work in her yet. She’d come to you for her 
keep and she’d manage the house. And she’s a rare 
one at butter-making — you could have a cow. She’d 
do very well till you could pick up a wife. Perhaps 
you’ve some one in your mind.” 

“Not I,” said Ernest hastily, and it flashed across 
him what a good thing it was that he had cut himself 
loose from Maud. Maud in such a setting was un- 
thinkable. But she would never have consented. 

“It’s to be hoped,” said Mrs. Tredinnick, warn- 
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ingly, “that you’ll be taking a fancy presently to a 
girl round about here who’ll make you a good wife. 
However, it’s early days to talk about it, because 
you’re a stranger yet. People are always strangers 
in these parts till they’ve lived here seven years. But 
a holding of your own goes a long way with the girls.” 
“And then I’m not a stranger,” said Ernest. “It’s 
a fact! — I’m almost a Tredinnick.” 

Truly, Mrs. Tredinnick was a wonderful old 
woman, a far-seeing old woman! She had lain awake 
of nights and planned and plotted for the lad she 
loved — for his benefit, to begin with, and then to keep 
him near her. And really it was all quite practi- 
cable. With the Tredinnicks at his back, Ernest 
would soon learn to manage a small holding such as 
Doghole, soon repay any modest sum he might begin 
by borrowing. And the commandeering of old Tam- 
sin was a master-stroke. Once his first moment of 
hesitation past, the full glory and excitement of the 
project burst upon Ernest. A farm of his own! A 
house of his own! A housekeeper of his own! And 
all by the time he was nineteen! Who says the 
world is not a place in which an enterprising youth 
can forge ahead? Jolly old world! 
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“Righto!” he cried, tossing his cap into the air 
and catching it again with considerable dexterity. 
“Sounds worth looking into.” 

“No, it don’t,” rejoined Mrs. Tredinnick promptly. 
“And what’s more, it’s not got to have any looking 
into — not by you. I’ve told you it’s a secret If it 
gets out that the people at Doghole are leaving, all 
the country round will be after the Squire for it. 
You must keep quiet and leave things to wiser heads 
than yours.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Ernest good-humoredly. 
“The country round won’t get much out of me.” He 
reflected for a minute. “What made you think of 
it?” he asked. “You’re one of the best, Mrs. Tre- 
dinnick.” 

So she did not go without reward. 

But although he might not speak, he thought that 
there could be no harm in looking, and therefore next 
day he walked over to Doghole, and discreetly, from 
a distance, cast many an appreciative glance at his 
prospective home. 

It was about two miles from Bunny’s House, and 
it stood alone amid its fields and orchards half way 
down a narrow valley. A cartroad led to it — a cart- 
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road which was scarcely more than a bridle-path. 
The house was very small — quite a cottage. It had 
lattice windows, and the tiny porch covered by a 
climbing rose-bush was approached by a flagged path. 
Ernest took up his position at a gap in a hedge, 
whence he could command a good view of garden and 
porch. He noted with approval the presence of 
gooseberry and currant bushes: this afforded satis- 
faction to the practical side of his nature. But he 
had another side, and this it was that made him gaze 
with pleasure at the charming view of the little green 
valley, widening out towards the south in a way that 
suggested a windier and less cosy world outside. 
With a' leap of imagination, he pictured Tamsin 
Trethewey standing in the porch, her spotless white 
apron gleaming from afar, her hand raised to screen 
the sunlight from her eyes as they watched for the 
return of the master of all this who was due home to 
tea. And there was a fine batch of potato cakes in 
the oven! A little to the left of the porch was an 
old apple-tree, and under it a seat; it would be a 
good idea to have tea out-of-doors occasionally. Mrs. 
Tredinnick should come over, and — and Mrs. Par- 
racomb. Why not? The idea, which seemed a trifle 
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daring at first, soon took hold of him. Fanners must 
be hospitable. Perhaps even. Miss Warfelton would 
come with her; but more often she would come alone, 
for frequent communication would certainly be neces- 
sary between the two houses. And always there 
would be tea for her — always potato cakes. Ernest 
whistled blithely the whole length of the way home. 
But he did not tell Mrs. Tredinnick where he had 
been. 

Peace delayed, but at least there was no more 
slaughter, and the countryside began to grow ani- 
mated. The Rector’s wife determined to re-inaugu- 
rate her weekly garden-parties, which had been sus- 
pended during the War, as it would certainly have 
been bad form to hold them. The Squire contrived 
as a rule to get out of parties, but even he, under 
pressure, consented to go for once, on the understand- 
ing that he should not be expected to appear again, 
during that season at all events. As the Rectory 
stables were small for a number of carriages, Ernest 
was instructed to walk down, and be in readiness to 
drive the pony-trap back to Marraton, returning with 
it in a couple of hours. 

“Don’t be a minute later,” said the Squire in an 
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impressive undertone, as he and Sisceta got out of 
the low carriage at the Rectory gate. 

Mrs. Parracomb was also going to the party, but 
since there was only room for two in the pony-trap, 
she had to walk. As he drove home, Ernest met her, 
characteristically a little late, and hurrying to make 
up time. She gave him a nod and a distracted smile 
as she fled past — a radiant vision of cream-colored 
draperies and floating wraps and flushed face. He 
had never seen her so dressed up before. Thus ap- 
parelled, she did not quite belong to his world. 

And the Rector’s wife had something of the same 
feeling. She had thought and planned for this party, 
and had baked for two days to ensure its success. 
She was most desirous that everyone should have 
plenty of “splits” or “tough cakes,” that every one 
should taste her sponge-cake and her damson jelly. 
More especially was she desirous that all should pass 
off smoothly in the presence of a certain Earl; that 
he should have enough to eat and drink, and that his 
motor should appear with promptitude, directly 
anybody rang for it. All these future, past, and 
present cares had left their mark upon her anxious 
face; moreover, she moved stiffly in a new frock. 
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Mrs. Parracomb sailed into the drawing-room with 
an air of easy assurance that caused the Rector’s wife 
a little secret annoyance. Certainly, Mary was better 
dressed than most of the company, and felt no diffi- 
dence of any kind as to what she should do or say. 
The Earl failed to inspire her with awe. Indeed, 
when the guests went into the dining-room to tea, she 
drifted to his side, and her watchful hostess from 
behind the um distinctly caught the words, “You 
naughty old man!” The Earl laughed, and mur- 
mured something in reply. But it really was unpar- 
donable! In what circles had this dangerous and 
attractive woman been accustomed to move? 

The local heiress was seated beside Mrs. Parracomb 
and the Earl, and she was making a remarkably good 
tea. Being an heiress (though on a modest scale) 
die did not consider it necessary to pay much atten- 
tion to appearances, and the white knitted coat and 
cap in which she had cycled over were not of the 
cleanest. When not occupied with munching, she 
chattered on inconsequently, sure of a lenient audi- 
ence, for, owing to her exceptional position, she was 
the spoilt child of the neighborhood. 

’There are some things on which all sensible 
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people are agreed,” she announced now. It was the 
concluding sentence of a little argument which the 
Rector’s wife had missed. 

“Oh, my dear young lady!” expostulated the Earl. 
“Name one.” 

“Well, papal infallibility,” said the heiress, whose 
money had come down to her from an Orange linen 
trader in Belfast. She licked her lips, which were 
slightly stained with damson jelly, and looked trium- 
phantly at the Earl, confident that her smart rejoinder 
was unanswerable. 

The Rector’s wife cast an agonized glance at Mrs. 
Parracomb, and advanced towards that lady, who was 
smiling sweetly, with a plate of cake in each hand. 

But the Squire, who was also within hearing, gave 
a delighted chuckle. “You’ve put your foot into it 
this time, Miss Betty,” he said. The situation, which 
to the hostess was so tragic, was to him a good joke. 
But then the Squire could never be serious for long. 

“Your example is a little unfortunate,” said Mrs. 
Parracomb, “since I happen to be one of the three 
hundred million people who don’t agree with you on 
that point” She looked at the heiress very kindly, 
for the simple reason that she could not help feeling 
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kindly towards any awkward young person who was 
badly dressed. 

The Earl laughed, and began to speak of his love 
for Italy. And, seeing that he laughed, the appre- 
hensive look in the eyes of the Rector’s wife faded 
away. Still, on account of the discomfiture of her 
rich little guest, she felt annoyed at the incident. 
How could any one have guessed that it was not a 
suitable remark to make — and in a sensible country 
rectory too? Really, these strangers with their out- 
landish religions were a great trial. 

At two minutes before six, Ernest drove up in the 
Marraton pony-carriage, and the Squire congratulated 
him in a whisper on being two minutes early. “Good 
boy!” he muttered. “You’re on the right side, and 
that’s as it should be on these occasions.” Sisceta, 
who was playing croquet, surrendered her mallet to 
another guest, and came to drive her uncle home. 
Ernest ran forward to the gate, and then sauntered 
along the road after them. 

He had not gone many yards before there were 
flying footsteps behind him. 

“Why didn’t you wait for me?” gasped Mrs. Par- 
racomb. 
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“I didn’t know you were coming,” he answered, 
“and besides — ” 

He broke off, but the “besides” told volumes, and 
Mrs. Parracomb understood. The simplicity of life at 
Marraton, the friendly terms on which he now stood 
with her, had made him forget the conventional dif- 
ference between them. But to-day he had been re- 
minded of it. At Marraton they were comrades but 
this aftemon at the Rectory she had been the guest, 
and he the servant in charge of the pony-trap. And, 
apart from this, he had had it brought home to him 
that Mrs. Parracomb belonged to a social sphere of 
which he had little experience. She spoke to the Rec- 
tor — nay, to the Earl — as an equal; and he lived with 
Thomas Tredinnick who, in this backwater of the 
world, still touched his cap to the “gentry.” Theo- 
retically, we are all democrats now-a-days; although 
practically, in an age of materialism, social standing 
is largely determined by wealth — not wholly without 
reason, since wealth can buy, if not culture, yet op- 
portunities for it. But Ernest, with his strong good 
sense and steady acceptance of fact, could not fail to 
realize that Mrs. Parracomb was above him — that in 
manners, in education, in refinement, in varied ex- 
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perience of life, she possessed advantages which had 
been denied to him. He did not grudge them to her; 
his affection was too great, his admiration too whole- 
hearted for that. But the knowledge that die had 
what he had not, that she could go where he could 
not, gave him a feeling bordering on irritation. It 
was not her fault that he was “out of it,” but it was 
hard on him. 

“You should have waited for me,” she reiterated. 
“You might have known I should walk home with 
you.” 

“How could I tell that you were ready to come?” 

“Of course I was ready — I’m like the Squire. 
Stupid old people!” 

“You seemed to be enjoying yourself all the same.” 

“Oh, it made a change, and I had a good tea. But 
I’d rather be here walking quietly with you, Ernie. 
It wasn’t at all bad, though. Don’t you think I look 
nice?” 

Thus invited, he turned his moody face towards 
her and surveyed her critically from head to foot. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he said. 

“You suppose so! That sounds very half-hearted. 
Why, don’t I look nice?” 
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“You do look nice.” 

“But what is it you don’t like?” 

He did not answer. 

“Tell me,” she pleaded. “It interests me very 
much, because I do so want to look nice, you know.” 
“What I don’t like is your blouse,” he said ab- 
ruptly. “It’s too low in the neck.” 

Mrs. Parracomb flushed. “Really!” she said. 
“But it’s a very pretty blouse.” She was getting 
angry. “Do you know, you’re rather rude.” She 
was the more put out, because in her heart she felt 
inclined to endorse Ernest’s condemnation of this 
modem fashion, although for quite another reason. 

“You bothered me to tell you,” said Ernest, “and 
now you don’t like a straight answer. That’s a 
woman all over, and it’s not fair.” 

She thought for a minute. “No, I don’t think it 
is fair,” she admitted. “And I want to be fair, 
though I am a woman.” 

Instantly, Ernest was mollified. “And I didn’t 
want to be rude,” he said. “Only you asked me, 
and — and I suppose I told you because I like you 
perfect It doesn’t matter about most people.” 
“You’ll never have me that,” she said gently. She 
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had quite forgiven him. “And after all there’s 
something in what you say,” she continued, “only — •” 
She pulled herself up, for she was not going to tell 
him that her blouses descended to her from friends, 
and were rarely her own choice. 

“I think,” said Ernest reflectively, “that necks 
aren’t like hands. It’s all right for hands, they can 
stand a scorching without going so awful. Skin’s 
harder, I suppose,” and he held out one of his own 
hard brown hands. Mrs. Parracomb laughed softly 
to herself. She was not accustomed to be told that 
her neck was “awful.” 

But Ernest, who did not know that she was laugh- 
ing, was afraid that she was offended, and he had not 
meant to offend her. Indeed, he could not afford to 
do so — he liked her too well. 

“I hope you’re not vexed,” he said. 

“Vexed! I’m not vexed. I can forgive people a 
lot when they’re cross.” 

“I’m not cross.” 

“Not now, perhaps, but you were. You were cross 
because I was enjoying myself and you weren’t. You 
were a little cross with me, and quite a lot cross with 
all those poor dear harmless people. And yet, you 
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know, they are only my acquaintances, and you are 
my friend.” 

He glanced at her with a sudden happy expression 
of surprise. 

“Yes, we are friends. We belong. We are fel- 
low employees, for one thing.” 

“That doesn’t matter. You are miles above me — 
miles above all those people too.” 

“Silly boy!” 

“But you are. There’s a feeling — I can’t explain 
it. And besides, any one can see it. But I don’t 
mind. You’re really above me, and so I don’t mind.” 
“But we are friends,” she insisted. “And friend- 
ship makes people equal — even age doesn’t count. 
And you are not to say I am above you, it makes me 
feel very uncomfortable and deceitful. Listen, Ernie! 
I’ll tell you. I like to chat with the Earl because my 
own father was just such another kindly, courtly 
country gentleman. I can remember him perfectly. 
But my dear mother was quite h umb le — she came of 
a “lower” class, as people say, than yours, and my 
father was cut off by his family for marrying her. 
It’s a sad history — I can’t tell it all to you — but you 
can see now how wrong your ideas about me are. 
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On one side, I belong to a class below yours in the 
social scale. I thought I’d like to tell you. Yet why 
should we trouble ourselves about such things? They 
must seem very childish to God.” 

“It’s nice of you to tell me,” he replied, with his 
quiet obstinacy. “But it doesn’t make any difference 
— you’re miles above me.” 

It did not indeed make any difference except to 
strengthen his affection. It filled him with intense 
gratitude that she should talk to him so trustfully, 
give him so unreserved a confidence. To his feeling 
for her was joined henceforth a new warmth of de- 
votion, a longing to serve. Everywhere she went, he 
felt convinced, she commanded love and admiration. 
But he was her friend — he, Ernest Grills. 

Confidence calls forth confidence. He began to 
tell her of his secret hope of securing Doghole. 

“But it would be simply splendid!” she cried with 
enthusiasm. 

“You won’t tell anybody?” 

“Of course I won’t tell. Surely you can trust me 
to keep a secret!” 

“And you’ll come to tea? And Mrs. Trethewey 
shall make us a lot of potato cakes.” 
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“I shall be always over on some excuse or another.” 

And thus it came about that Ernest, when he 
thought of Doghole, invariably saw Mrs. Parracomb 
on the seat under the apple-tree, eating potato cakes 
and drinking countless cups of tea. Later, he came 
to picture her beside a blazing fire of logs in the snug 
little kitchen-parlor. She would sit there without her 
hat, the light playing on her expressive face and on 
her dark and wavy hair. She ruled Doghole; she 
had furnished it as she liked — for monetary obstacles 
are of no account in the world of dreams. Tamsin 
Trethewey hovered in the background, occupied in 
purely menial services, such as baking. And she 
was always ready to take charge of everything if he 
wanted to escort little Clare, and of course her 
mother, to a boxing-match in Plymouth. For it ap- 
peared that Clare enjoyed frequent holidays, and 
spent the greater part of them at Doghole. 

Dreams! How sweet they are, and how uncostly! 
Ernest had learnt to dream. He was of a concrete 
turn of mind, and so his visions took a concrete form, 
but, for all that, there was a marvellously beautiful 
and ethereal light upon them. Week after week wait 
by and he still dreamed, but ever, as was his nature. 
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with an added touch of realism and a tendency to 
bring his Pegasus to earth. Was it, after all, so won- 
derful, was it quite unreasonable, that the dream 
should gradually transform itself into a frail and 
evanescent hope — the hope of a great and shining hap- 
piness, wildly remote, it is true, yet almost possible? 
Had she not called him “friend”? And was she not, 
on her mother’s side, of his own class? This in itself 
was a link, although the knowledge of it did not alter 
the odd quality of his reverence towards her. He 
asked for nothing but the right to serve — to work for 
her and Clare, every day and all day long, if she 
would let him. 
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“The Light of Common Day.” 

T HE SQUIRE was going down hilL He had 
enjoyed the summer, and all through the 
long sunny days had been wonderfully well. 
He thanked God that he had lived to see justice tri- 
umph, and to hear the firing of the hundred-and-one 
heavy rounds by the warships off Plymouth in cele- 
bration of the signing of the Peace. He thanked 
God, too, that he had been spared to “save” another 
harvest; and, since he was not one to dwell upon the 
difficulties of the future, he was able to put aside 
even legitimate apprehensions and become a child 
again with little Clare throughout a happy August 
and September. But with the fall of the leaves his 
strength began to ebb, and by the time the trees were 
bare he had ceased to come downstairs. There were 
even days when he did not quit his bed for his arm- 
chair. 

And Sisceta was sad. He was her all, the center 
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of her existence, and very soon she would have to 
face life with no duties to sustain her except those 
less satisfactory ones which she would be free to make 
for herself. With her duties, her old home too would 
disappear, for there would be no place for her at 
Marraton when her cousin the Captain had entered 
into possession. His American wife would be mis- 
tress then, and again the old house would be filled 
with the chatter of children’s voices, and again would 
the balusters of the ancestral staircase suffer as a new 
generation of boys scrimmaged up and down. It was 
good to think of this young wife over in the States 
waiting to flow in and fill up the gaps — it was for this 
that her uncle had kept the home together so faith- 
fully — yet every now and then, when she had time to 
think about herself — Sisceta felt old and sad. 

She had not often time, for there was a great deal 
to do, even in such a simple illness as that of the 
Squire. And, so far as was possible, Sisceta liked to 
fulfill all the homely intimate duties of the sick 
room herself. Only grudgingly did she yield any of 
these to Mrs. Parracomb, or to the old nurse who, 
as always in times of trouble, had come from her 
Cornish village to see what she could do to help the 
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family that had invariably befriended her and hers. 
To-day, it was the Master and Miss Sisceta; to-jnor- 
row, it might be a great-nephew with the measles. 
Always she would be at their disposition so long as 
she could stand upon her legs. But her strength 
too was failing, and when she in turn was laid low, 
there would be no one to replace her in the poorer 
world of the future. 

There came a morning when Sisceta deemed it 
her duty to write to the Captain, who was in Euro- 
pean waters, and tell him that she thought he should 
try and get immediate Leave if he wished to see his 
uncle again. She was fingering the letter hesitat- 
ingly when Ernest came in for his customary after- 
noon’s work. 

“I’ll post it for you,” he said. 

“The only question is, ought it to be a telegram?” 
she murmured. 

“Wait till tea-time,” suggested Mrs. Parracomb. 
“Perhaps the Doctor may have been by then, and 
you will know better what to do.” 

Sisceta stuck the letter up in front of the clock 
on the library mantelpiece, and went back again to 
her uncle’s bedside, for all time spent away from him 
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seemed a waste to her now. Ernest opened the blot- 
ter, and looked at the notes of the letters he was to 
write, jotted down in Sisceta’s neat hand, and at the 
estate ledger and the invoices which she had put 
ready for him. Mrs. Parracomb lingered by the 
fire, not afraid of disturbing him, for she knew there 
was not much for him to do. But it was a comfort 
to have him there, ready to spin off on his cycle with 
letters or telegrams, and to bring back medicine and 
anything needed from Saltash. 

“It’s all so sad,” she said in a low voice. “My 
poor Sisceta! You see, it’s her life. Do you know, 
Ernie, I don’t think 1 have ever seen any one so un- 
selfish. And she hasn’t an idea of it — she thinks 
she likes doing things.” 

“I expect she does like doing them.” 

“But can’t you see that is just the height of un- 
selfishness — the ideal state? How she managed to 
arrive at it, is beyond my understanding. I’m 
awfully selfish myself. Even now, instead of think- 
ing only about the Squire and Miss Warfelton, I keep 
on looking forward and thinking how things will 
affect me. For he isn’t going to get better, you know. 
And this house has come to seem like home, and 
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I shall have to find a fresh post — not a home, for 
1 shall never again find a home like this. And then 
there’s Clare. But it’s horrid of me to worry about 
myself at such a moment.” 

The bare boughs of the plane-tree outside creaked 
in the wind that blew straight off the creek. Mrs. 
Parracomb knelt upon the hearthrug and warmed her 
hands at the flaming logs. To the boy watching her, 
it seemed intolerable that such a creature should ever 
be cold or lonely ojc homeless. The' opportunity 
that he would never perhaps have dared to make for 
himself had come. In his concern for her, he thought 
less about his own happiness than about offering her 
all that was in his power to give. And eagerly, 
though with a curious thrill of excitement that he 
strove to suppress, he announced: 

“It’s not horrid to worry — you can’t help it. But 
I have a plan.” 

“I have a plan!” The statement sounded dread- 
fully bald, yet it would be more difficult still to 
elaborate it Ernest grew hot, but to Mrs. Parracomb 
his tone was just the ordinary, pleasant business- 
like tone to which she had grown accustomed. 

“A plan. What is it?” She waited, half amused. 
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yet interested, because there was often something 
original and practical about Ernest’s plans. 

He kept his eyes upon the threadbare hearthrug 
and began, speaking very slowly because it was so 
important and he did not want to make a false step: 
“I told you about Doghole,” he said. “Whatever 
happens, I think I shall be able to get Doghole. 
And I think I can make it pay — the Tredinnicks will 
help me. It’s a small house, but it’s rather nice, and 
it’s warm. I can furnish straightway on the hire 
system, and then I shall work very hard, and I think 
I shall soon get on. The apples in the big orchard 
alone sold for a good figure last year.” 

He paused. 

“And then?” she said encouragingly, smiling a 
little at his boyish pride in his new venture. “You’re 
not wanting a housekeeper, are you?” 

“No,” said Ernest. “Tamsin Trethewey’s going 
to be my housekeeper — she’ll do all the work. But 
1 should like you at Doghole.” 

He looked away from the hearthrug now and 
straight across at her, a look of intense entreaty on 
his face. 

Mrs. Parracomb rose very quickly to her feet. 
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“Dear Ernest,” she said, “I can’t tell you — ” 

“Let me finish,” he interrupted, spurred on by a 
desperate fear. “I know it’s not what you’re used 
to — what you ought to have. I know I’m not what 
you’re used to either, and besides that, you think I’m 
a boy. But I’ve heard you say that love knows no 
barriers. And you want a home, and I offer you 
that — the best I’ve got, all I’ve got. And if you 
could be contented there, you and Clare, you should 
never have any more bothers, and you would have 
me to work for you always. You told me once that 
I was your friend — can’t you let me do this for you 
when I want to so much?” 

“No, Ernest, I can’t,” she said with decision. 
“And I’m dreadfully sorry about this plan of yours; 
I blame myself very much. But I never dreamed 
you would think of such a thing.” 

“I suppose not,” he said bitterly. 

“Don’t speak like that — you hurt me. It’s quite 
true that we’ve always been friends. I’ve always 
treated you as a friend. To be sure, I thought you 
a boy, but now you’ve grown up and you’ve offered 
me and Clare a home, and I honor you for it. Any 
woman would feel proud and grateful to be spoken 
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to as you’ve spoken to me. But all the same I’m 
sorry, and I reproach myself for not having taken 
you still further into my confidence. You see, 
Ernest, I’m not free — my husband is still alive.” 
“Why doesn’t he look after you then?” said Ernest. 
“He can’t be worth much.” 

“I’m afraid he’s not,” she answered sadly. “But 
still he’s my husband. And if he were ill or in 
trouble, if he were sorry, I couldn’t refuse to go to 
him. You see I was young and inexperienced when 
I married him, I didn’t know what some men were 
like, and I got let in. I stuck to him as long as 
I could, as long as it was possible, but in the end 
I had to come away. And that’s another thing I’ve 
never told you, my friend Ernest. Clare isn’t my 
child — she’s his— by another woman.” 

“And you have to keep her!” 

“I don’t have to keep her. I went back and 
rescued her — it wasn’t a fit home for the child. 
Her own poor mother had died, and there was some 
one else. How could I abandon a poor little in- 
nocent child to all that?” 

Ernest drew himself up, a determined glint in his 
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eyes, his mouth set: “Come to Doghole,” he said, 

“and bring Clare.” 

“You forget,” she reminded him gently. “As 
I told you. I’m not free.” 

“We have a chance to be happy, all three. Why 
should a scamp like that spoil it? Besides, you 
could get a divorce.” 

“That wouldn’t set me free. Catholics can’t marry 

• 99 

again. 

“But that’s absurd; you say yourself you didn’t 
know what he was when you married him.” 

As she did not speak, he continued: “And it’s 

worse than absurd, it’s cruel. It’s cruel and hate* 
ful — and — and silly. I can’t think where such an 
idea came from.” 

“From the Gospel — Our Lord said it.” 

“But all that’s quite old-fashioned now.” 

“The Gospel old-fashioned! But you don’t under- 
stand.” 

“I hope I never shall.” 

“But I want you to understand. Please, listen! 
Let me at least talk to you and tell you things I can’t 
tell other people. It seems a hard law to you, but 
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then laws are hard on individual cases. And as 
for me, I knew beforehand. 1 am a convert, and 
I knew before 1 became a Catholic that I was cutting 
off all chance of an easy life and a home of my own 
and ordinary human love.** 

“And yet you did it!** 

“I couldn’t help myself. I had to do it You 
see I had been brought up without any proper re* 
ligion. I didn’t know anything about it really. I 
hardly ever went to any church. I just said night 
and morning a short prayer which my old nurse had 
taught me when I was a child. I liked pleasure and 
pretty clothes and flirting, I’m afraid, but I never 
did anything very bad. It’s wonderful, when I come 
to think about it how every time I was going to do 
anything bad, something, held me back. It wasn’t 
my own doing — it was just God’s goodness. I sup- 
pose He had to look after me specially because there 
was no one else. And then my husband came along, 
and I thought it would be fine to be married, and 
he seemed right enough then. And when I found 
out — what he was like — I stayed with him as long 
as I could, and I was sorry for him in a way, for 
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after all, perhaps he couldn’t help being bom like 
that. But at last things got too bad, and I came 
away — ” 

“Brute!” muttered Ernest. 

“Not in some ways,” she said thoughtfully. 
“People are too complicated to sum up in one word. 
And then one never knows how much is their fault. 
Anyway, I’m grateful to him for letting me have 
Clare.” 

“And leaving you to support her!” He spoke 
almost roughly to hide his admiration. This, then, 
was the woman whose blouse he had presumed to 
criticize, and whom he had once virtually accused of 
wasting her employer’s time. 

“Well, I don't know that he can exactly help that 
either. He has poor health and no money, you see, 
and I’m afraid he himself is living on some one 
else as it is. Clare’s an anxiety, but she’s a great 
happiness too, the darling! When she calls me 
“Mummy” and puts her little arms round me, I feel 
as if I’ve everything in the world I want. Some- 
times, when I think of my friends who scheme and 
save for theaters and pleasures and clothes, I get 
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quitesorry for them. It’s so much more worth while 
to save for Clare — to scheme for a little child, a 
child one has rescued.” 

“I would help,” said Ernest in an undertone. But 
though he said it, he had no longer any hope that 
she would let him. 

“My parents were dead,” she went on, as though 
she had not heard, “and I had no income, and I 
didn’t know what to do to earn enough to keep my- 
self and Clare. I’m afraid I’m not very useful. I 
got into a post where they let me have Clare with 
me, but it wasn’t at all satisfactory, and I couldn’t 
think what to do next. One day, when I was out 
for a walk, I came upon a convent, and I remembered 
that I had heard that convent schools were often in- 
expensive and that the nuns were very kind to chil- 
dren. I wasn’t sure if this was a school, but the 
chapel door was open and I went in. Close to the 
door was a statue of the Sacred Heart — Our Lord, 
you know. His arms were stretched out towards me, 
and I can’t explain to you the sudden feeling of relief 
I had. I felt that He was there for me, that He 
wanted to take care of me, and that He* could. No- 
body came, and I stayed there over an hour. And 
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while I was there I felt perfectly happy, perfectly 
safe, and all my worries went. And I asked Our 
Lord to find a school for Clare, and very soon He 
did.” 

“That wasn’t a school, then?” 

“No, that wasn’t. I went back the next day to see 
if I should feel the same, and I did, just the same, 
and again I stayed a long while.” 

“Whatever did you do all the time?” 

“1 didn’t do anything. I just sat there and told 
Our Lord things, and 1 got answers.” 

“But it was only a statue.” 

She was silent. 

“It was only a statue,” he repeated. 

“That was only a statue, of course. But — you’ve 
heard of the Real Presence, Ernest?” 

He nodded. Had he not! It seemed to him pre- 
posterous, yet so invariably did the subject protrude 
itself whenever he began to think about religion, that 
instinctively he had ruled out all forms of faith that 
did not teach it. They simply did not count for him. 
“Yes, but it can’t be true,” he said now. 

“We won’t argue about it — it doesn’t do any good. 
Besides, Pm not clever enough to argue. I’m very 
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stupid, really. I haven’t got reasons ready in my 
mind like some people, and I can’t read anything at 
all stiff now. I can’t even keep my mind on a book 
for long since my illness. If only I were some one 
else talking to you! If only I could explain how 
it is that I am sure it’s true! For I am sure. And 
so you can understand how dreadful it would be for 
me to break the laws of my religion simply because 
they’re hard — God’s laws, that you call ‘old-fash- 
ioned.’ And if you could persuade me to do it, and 
I forgot my Faith for a time, the satisfaction wouldn’t 
last, and I should soon be utterly miserable. For 
I should have lost all I have, what is more to me 
than everything else in the world, and nothing would 
make up for it, and you would have dragged me 
down. . . .” 

He gazed fixedly into the fire, and a burnt log 
collapsed, crushing the delicate red landscape in 
miniature that a moment before had glowed so 
bravely beneath it Even so, Ernest’s dream-world 
had been shattered by contact with unyielding re- 
alities. He knew very well that he could never 
build it up again. He could not fight against circum- 
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stances, still less could he fight against her Faith. 
He did not even want to try, since it could only hurt 
her, and he loved her. 

At last he raised his head. 

“I shall never drag you down,” he said with energy. 
“Never! We won’t talk about it any more. I see 
it’s no good.” 

He would have been surprised at that moment, 
had he caught the look of proud affection in her 
eyes, but because he could not meet her glance, he 
turned towards the window, and listened while she 
spoke to him with an intense kindness in her voice 
that trembled every now and' then. She tried to 
make him understand that henceforth they were 
linked together, although not in the way he once had 
hoped. And he did feel that in some indefinable 
manner he had come closer to her. But when she 
spoke of his own plans and of Doghole, he shook 
his head. 

“Not Doghole,” he murmured. “Never Doghole 
now.” 

That was the worst moment for him. It was a 
relief when die handle of the door turned and Sisceta 
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appeared round the corner of the screen. She looked 
haggard and anxious. 

“I’ve decided it must be a telegram, Ernie,” she 
said. 

That night when Ernest undressed, he omitted for 
the first time the prayer that Mrs. Parracomb had 
taught him on the site of the ruined chapel. He 
considered that die Powers above had played him 
false, and so he took no further interest in them, 
except to nurse a sense of injury.- But he could not 
go to sleep, and presendy, feeling unhappy because 
he had not kept the only promise she had ever ex- 
acted from him, he sprang up, for to pray in his 
warm bed would have been quite unthinkable to him. 
English people as a rule say their prayers kneeling, 
but Ernest, with the vague idea of more than making 
good his temporary omission, stood ta repeat his 
formula, as long ago he had seen the French Zouave 
stand. I am afraid, in his poor little human way, he 
thought more about Mrs. Parracomb than about his 
Creator and hers. And although he was not again 
tempted to break his promise, he decided, with this 
one exception, to “cut all that sort of thing,” as he 
expressed it. After all, there seemed nothing in it. 
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And, indeed, for a time he felt too sick of heart 
and apathetic to concern himself with the problem 
of the Whence and Whither of existence. He simply 
did not care. 
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“A Presence Which Is Not to Be Put By.** 

F OUR weeks later the Squire died. He fell 
asleep one night as peacefully as a child 
and did not wake again. ‘That’s a right 
enough way,” remarked Mrs. Tredinnick, “when 
people are properly prepared, but it wouldn’t do for 
everybody,” and she threw a glance of severe warn- 
ing at the farmer, who was becoming more lazy than 
ever about going to church. She did not succeed 
in disturbing him. “I reckon the Lord knows best,” 
he remarked tranquilly, between the puffs of his 
pipe, “and anyway, let us all mind our own business.” 
It was a melancholy time, the more so because 
there was not very much to do for the subordinate 
figures in the drama. The Captain took everything 
in hand, and sat in the library, taciturn and unap- 
proachable, writing, directing, straightening out every- 
thing. There was a good deal to straighten out amid 

the happy-go-lucky conglomeration of details which 
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yet did not amount to a muddle. Ernest did what 
he was told, but his duties were now of a humbler 
nature, and he was no longer trusted to write letters 
or to make business arrangements. The Captain did 
all that himself, and Ernest drifted more and more 
into the position of a dispatch rider. He was for 
ever to be seen cycling along the Saltash road. 

Yet he did not dislike the Captain. He could 
not have disliked any one so just and so capable. 
■And presently he discovered that beneath the stem 
exterior lay a real kindliness of heart. Not Mr. 
Turner, not the Squire even, had displayed more 
interest in Ernest’s future or talked to him about it 
more sensibly. 

But by the time the Captain found leisure to tackle 
him upon the subject, the lad had made up his own 
mind. At first the crumbling of his boyish hopes 
had filled him with misery, but this was succeeded 
by a period of lethargic indifference. Once, indeed, 
there had been a time when he himself would readily 
have agreed that such hopes were chimerical; but he 
had lived with them day by day for months, and 
thoughts on which one falls asleep at night and 
which one wakes to in the morning, come in the end 
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to seem quite natural. Familiarity causes them to 
appear practicable, and when their inherent impos- 
sibility or absurdity is ruthlessly revealed, it is as 
though a bit of one’s very self were torn away. 
Ernest was all at sea. He had no plan or aim for 
his life now, nothing to which he cared to look for- 
ward. Without the genial presence of the Squire, 
Marraton grew intolerable to him and Bunny’s House 
came to seem lonely. Besides, since he could no 
longer bear to think of Doghole, there was no per- 
manent place for him, for Tom Tredinnick would 
soon be coming home. Yet he loved the old farm. 
He loved every comer of it, every path through 
orchard, field and wood, the miniature quay where 
he had played as a boy, even the stagnant duck- 
pond. It would be painful to leave it all, but it was 
painful to stay. And a certain impatience in Ernest’s 
nature inclined him to be in a hurry to shelve his 
difficulties by cutting himself loose and beginning 
afresh. This was what he had done after the Lieu- 
tenant’s death, and now that he was in a more lament- 
able stater of mind still, there seemed nothing for it 
but to repeat the process. 

One dry windy Sunday, unable longer to bear the 
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look of apprehensive watchfulness in Mrs. Tredin- 
nick’s eyes, he went out for a tramp by himself to 
think matters over. He climbed up and up through 
the steep fields, until, standing on a high bare point 
in a gale of wind, he looked right across to a distant 
line of cold blue. The sea! Emblem of drastic 
parting, despite all modern means of transit. For 
many years to come, the sea must still spell separa- 
tion for the majority of men, because of the expense 
of crossing it. And Ernest wanted something drastic. 
The stiff breeze, the suspicion of salt in the air, the 
sight of the steel-blue water, awakened in him a 
forgotten memory. “Why don’t you cross?” said 
a voice out of the past. “1 reckon any man with 
health and sense can make his way over yonder.” 
Ernest had scorned the idea that day in the Cornish 
express, but things looked different now — they do 
when you feel half a century older. To-day, his 
thoughts leaped the heaving ocean and rested on the 
wide prairie that lay beyond it, on the low wooden 
house and the horses and cattle and agricultural 
implements. They were a goodly sight. Once again 
hope began to flicker faintly in his heart; on his way 
home he vaulted a gate. 
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When, therefore, the Captain spoke to him about 
his future, he had an answer ready: he intended to 
emigrate. The man of the sea nodded a curt ap- 
proval, and asked him what he thought of Canada. 
He, the Captain, had interest in Canada and would 
help. It was surprising how matters were smoothed 
out, how satisfactory an opening was found for 
Ernest, how generously the Captain assisted him to 
an outfit Only Mrs. Tredinnick sulked a little, her 
“curvy” face drawn into straighter, disapproving 
lines. “What you want to go off to the wilds for, 
God alone knows!” she said. 

“To make my fortune,” Ernest told her. “And 
then I’ll come back and take you to the seaside for 
a fortnight and we’ll go on the pier every evening.” 

He meant it forgetting in his thoughtless youth 
that he would have to make his fortune pretty 
quickly if he wanted to have her company at the 
seaside. 

The old lady snorted, but she did not say anything 
to throw cold water on his scheme. She had far too 
generous a nature for that. 

Afterwards, when the figures in Ernest’s past had 
sorted themselves out, and the passage of time had 
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rendered his perspective more reliable, it was extraor- 
dinary what a prominent position that quaint and 
friendly face came to occupy in the portrait gallery 
of his mind. Mrs. Tredinnick would have been 
amazed had she known how often and how wistfully 
his thoughts were turned towards her. She might 
even have been a little annoyed, since she strongly 
disapproved of “mooning.” Always he saw her with 
Bunny’s House for background — Bunny’s House, of 
which she was the soul, and of which she had made 
the happiest of homes. He had always loved it and 
her; he had always been grateful. But how much 
there had been to love, how much for which to be 
grateful, he did not find out until he was too far away 
to do anything but write cold words on unresponsive 
paper. 

It was a dull February afternoon when Ernest 
went to Marraton to take his leave. Next day he 
was going to London, and after a week at home was 
to sail from LiverpooL 
Just outside the hall door he met the Captain. 
“Good-by, my lad,” he said kindly. “And good 
luck! I will always do anything I can for you.” 
“Thank you. Sir,” replied Ernest. He was con- 
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sciou8 of a funny touched feeling. People were very 
good to him. He knew he did not deserve it. 

“You’ll find the ladies in the library,” said the 
Captain. 

Sisceta and Mary Parracomb were working by the 
fire. They looked up as Ernest entered, and Sisceta 
told him to find a chair. 

“So you’ve come to say good-by,” she said. But 
Mrs. Parracomb did not speak. She kept her eyes 
upon her work. Ernest was sorry to see her looking 
pale and dejected. He had not been much thrown 
with her since the Squire’s death, for the old intimate 
family life had been broken up. 

He sat down now, feeling embarrassed and un- 
happy. Partings were hateful things. 

Sisceta laid aside her work. 

“It was a good day that brought you to Bunny’s 
House, Ernie,” she said. “We’ve all of us liked 
having you, and Uncle was very fond of you. I’m 
so glad you were here to help him during this last 
year.” 

“I shall never forget you all,” said Ernest. “I 
shall never forget the Squire — he was so jolly and 
so good.” 
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“Wasn’t he!” murmured Sisceta, flushing with 
pleasure at the praise of him she loved. 

A silence followed. She clasped and unclasped 
her hands. 

“Do you know,” she began in a low tone, “I’ve 
never told anybody what happened three weeks before 
Uncle died, but I should like to tell you two. I 
was getting him ready for the night, and I had just 
fetched up a little jug of boiling water to wash his 
teeth. I had taken them out and was brushing away 
at them with my back turned to Uncle, when suddenly 
I felt that some one else was in the room. I looked 
round, and it was Christ. He stood between me and 
the bed, looking straight at me, and I knew at once 
Who it was, though He was unlike any picture of 
Him that I can remember having seen. He was tall, 
and He was dressed all in white, and He had fair 
hair. He was grave, and yet He looked at me very 
kindly — oh, so kindly! In His right hand He held 
a palm, so that it slanted across His left arm. When 
I noticed that, I understood that He had brought it 
for Uncle, because Uncle had led such a good life. 
But Uncle lay there and didn’t seem to see Him, 
and I didn’t like to speak, although I longed to do so. 
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And while I was wondering what to do, whether I 
should tell Uncle or not, Christ faded away, and I 
felt so dreadfully sorry when I couldn’t see Him 
any more. And ever since I keep thinking of my 
beautiful vision, for I remember it perfectly and 
always shall. And often now I wish I had spoken 
of it to Uncle before he died, but I didn’t like to 
mention it because the Doctor said he was to be kept 
very quiet. Yet I do so wish he could have known 
how Christ came and brought him a palm. Oh, he 
was a good old man! And he was always so grate* 
ful. Not many days before I saw the vision he 
had said to me: *1 pray a lot for you because you’ve 
been so kind.’ But of course I liked doing the 
things.” 

Nobody said anything. Sisceta gazed into the 
fire, seeing again with her mind’s eye the beautiful 
and consoling vision whose memory would never fade 
while she drew breath, asking herself once more if 
she should not have spoken to her uncle about it 
before he passed into the silence. 

At last Mary Parracomb whispered: “How wonder* 
ful, Ceta dear! And what an honor!” 
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“Yes,” said Sisceta simply. “But Uncle was so 
good.” 

Again only the ticking of the clock was heard. 
But Ernest’s practical inquiring mind could not for 
long be silenced. 

“So that’s what is called a vision, then?” he said. 
“I suppose so,” replied Sisceta. 

“And you had never seen anything of the sort 
before?” 

“Never.” 

“And did Christ look real?’* 

“Quite real.” 

“Not misty?” 

“Not in the least misty.” 

“And if you had put out your hand, do you think 
you would have felt anything? Would you have ex- 
pected to touch cold air, or a real solid body?” 

“I think I should have touched a real solid body.” 
Low whistling and a step upon the gravel an- 
nounced the Captain’s return. Mrs. Parracomb rose. 

“Wait while I fetch my coat and hat, Ernie,” she 
said. “I’m coming out with you. We won’t say 
good-by within four walls.” 
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“Da Totum pro Toto . . . et Tenebroe 
non Conculcabunt Te.” 

T HE HALL door slammed behind them, and 
she turned a resolutely cheerful face towards 
his troubled one. 

“Don’t look so lugubrious — Mrs. Tredinnick says 
you're going away to make your fortune. Of course, 
it’s always horrid to say good-by, but I think one 
feels better if one does it out in the open, don’t you?” 
“It doesn’t seem to me to make much difference,” 
said Ernest. “It’s got to be done.” 

The mind of each was occupied at first with what 
they had just heard, though neither of them cared to 
talk about it. Mrs. Parracomb was marvelling over 
Sisceta’s simple goodness and humility; Ernest was 
puzzled, thus unexpectedly confronted by the Figure 
he had decided to banish from his thoughts. 

They set their faces towards the creek and Bunny’s 
House, passing through the wicket gate into the 
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avenue. Silently they trod the damp beech-mast be- 
neath the bare and dripping trees. It was not cold; 
there was even a touch of spring in the air. By 
common consent they halted before what remained 
of the diminutive grotto. There was something woe- 
begone in this relic of a vanished childhood: material 
objects are so helpless. Mrs. Parracomb stooped 
and began searching for a flat stone with which to 
repair the roof. 

“We ought to have gone to the old chapel,” she 
reflected, “only the grass is so long and wet. There’s 
something more lasting about the chapel.” 

“I’m glad we didn’t go there,” said Ernest moodily. 
“It hasn’t brought me luck.” 

“Luck! What a word to use!” 

“Well, faith then.” 

It might have done Ernest good to learn to drive 
a Tank — to forge straight ahead towards a definite 
concrete objective outside him. As it was, he was 
advancing through chaotic country in pedestrian fash- 
ion: here, a paltry hillock blocked his view; there, 
a ravine led him winding back, away from his destina- 
tion. It is no easy matter to find one’s path in the 
confused world of to-day. He had no clear idea 
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yet what faith was. Faith is a gift, certainly, but 
it must rest upon an act of the reason. It is not 
sentiment, or fancy, or magic. Our reason must be 
convinced that God exists, and that He has spoken, 
before we can believe what He. has said and acknowl- 
edge what He founded. For the unbeliever, I take 
it, the normal preliminary to faith is not feeling or 
imagination, but sincere, and so far as may be, un- 
prejudiced inquiry into an historic fact, an objective 
reality, the credentials of an Authority which if au- 
thentic must from its very nature be supreme. It 
is significant of the unparelleled confusion of our 
times that so many searchers miss the very point at 
issue. O lux beatissima! Never perhaps was the 
need of prayer for light more urgent. Never per- 
haps were more men of good will in a fog. 

Rather sadly, Mrs. Parracomb judged that Ernest 
was hopelessly astray, and that, humanly speaking, 
she was not competent to help him. She had not 
arrived by the great trade route. 

“You keep your promise?” she asked. 

“You mean the prayer? Of course I keep my 
promise, but it isn’t any good — I’ve not been guided. 
You can’t say I’ve been guided. There seems to me 
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no sense in life, nothing but disappointments and 
changes and upsets. And you can never keep hold 
of what you care about. Either people die, or you 
have to leave diem and go off to a foreign country 
and begin all over again.” 

“It’s hard, I know — a lot of life is hard.” 

“One gets sick of it. What next, I wonder?” he 
grumbled. 

“Oh, lots of things next! You’re not out of your 
teens yet, are you?” 

Ernest looked at her with some resentment, wonder, 
ing if she were laughing at him. 

“It’s all very well for you.” 

“No, it’s not all very well for me. Do you sup- 
pose I shan’t miss you? Do you suppose it’s nothing 
to me to hurt you? Do you suppose it’s easy for 
me to put right away out of my mind the things that 
other women think about?” 

“That’s what vexes me most — you. I shall be all 
right knocking about.” 

“Then I hope you’ll be pleased when I tell you 
something. Do you know, I’m going to live at Dog- 
hole. The Captain has offered the cottage to Miss 
Warfelton, and he’s thinking of farming the land 
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himself. And she has asked me to stay on with her. 
I’m glad, because it would have been a great trial 
to her to go right away from her old home; and I'm 
glad for myself too, because I dreaded having to 
face the world again. Aren’t you, too, a little glad 
for me, Ernie?” 

Doghole! The dream had shifted. She would 
be there after all, and Clare too, doubtless. But it 
was not to be his doing. And he would be far away, 
alone in a strange land. There was a perceptible 
pause, then he said more passionately than she had 
ever heard him speak: 

“I’m most awfully glad for you.” 

To steady himself, he turned and looked across 
the little valley. The light was waning, and the mists 
were creeping up from the marsh. Presently they 
hid the steep grassy slope opposite and the grey stone 
buildings on the top. 

“I should very much like to see Canada,” observed 
Mrs. Parracomb. 

“Should you?” 

“Yes, and I should like to visit the Shrine of St. 
Anne de Beaupre. It’s a sort of Canadian Lourdes, 
you know. I’ve just been reading an account by an 
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American lawyer who saw a man cured there — a man 
who had been totally blind for twenty-eight years. 
If you’re ever near the Shrine, Ernie, do go and put 
a candle for my intention.” 

He smiled. Just for a moment he felt the older of 
the two. 

But her words had started a train of ideas. His 
thoughts went forward to his new home. He had 
not much experience or much imagination, but he was 
observant and endowed with a retentive memory, there- 
fore he constructed it on the lines of a big railway 
advertisement of the Rockies, which he had once seen 
in a London station. Above, he placed the mountains 
and the snow and the precipices; while below, bask- 
ing in golden sunshine, he arranged his belt of 
prairie, with a low wooden house, and horses, and 
cattle, and agricultural implements, after the pattern 
of the photographs shown him in the past by the 
Canadian in the train. Moreover, to complete the 
picture, he plumped down St. Anne’s Shrine in the 
form of a cathedral with a spire, bearing a strong 
resemblance to an old engraving of Salisbury on 
which his eyes had often rested as he sat working 
in the library at Marraton. It did not occur to him 
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that it looked out of place in the center of his sparsely 
populated plain. 

After all, it was no strange unfriendly land to 
which he was going. Across three thousand miles 
of ocean, from unfamiliar plains and mountains, the 
Lamp of Hope beckoned him. There too, in that 
distant sanctuary it shone, a small red Light, linking 
him with Europe and with those he loved. His quest 
was not over — it was only beginning. There too 
he would have his chance — fresh chances. Unnoticed 
by him, the pain of loneliness and of parting was 
lightened. 

“You’ll let me know how you get on,” said Mrs. 
Parracomb. 

“Of course. I’m going out to work hard and pro- 
vide for Clare. That’ll be one load off your mind. 
You can’t stop me from working for Clare.” 

“I don’t want to stop you.” 

She gave him her hand. He shook it firmly, but 
very quickly, and walked away. 

“Write directly you land,” she called after him. 

Ernest faced round. “I shall write to you from 
St. Anne de Beaupre,” he cried. “I’m going straight 
there to put a candle for you.” 

run so n min mcrubs, an? you. 
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sheepskin, net, $2.50; black morocco, 

CAS£S OF CONSCIENCE. Slater, 
SJ. 2 vols. net, $6.00. 

CHRIST’S TEACHING CONCERNING 
DIVORCE. Gigot. net, ^$2.75. 

CLERGYMAN’S HAND BOOK OF 
LAW. Scanlon, net, $2.25. 

COMBINATION RECORD FOR SMALL 
PARISHES, net, $8.00. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 
Berry, net. 8^.<o. 

COMPENDIUM 5 JURIS CANONICI 
AD USUM CLERI ET SEMIN ARI- 
ORUM HUJUS REGIONIS ACCOM- 
MOD AT UM. Smith, net, H82.50. 

COMPENDIUM JURIS REGULAR- 
IUM. Bachoten. net, H83.50. 

COMPENDIUM SACRAE UTURGLE. 
Wapelhorst, O.F.M. net, J83.00. | 

CONSECRANDA. Schulte net, $2.75. 

ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. 
Thun. 4to, half mor. net, $6.50. 

, GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. Gigot. net, TO4.00. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. Abridged edition. Gioot. net, 

HOLY ^IBLE, THE. Large type, handy 
size. Cloth, $2.25. 

JESUS LIVING IN THE PRIEST. 
Millet, S.J.-Byrne. net, $3.25. 

MANUAX OF HOMILETICS AND 
CATECHETICS. Schuegh-Lueber- 
mann. net, $2.25 . 

MANUAL OF MORAL THEOLOGY. 
Slater, S J. 2 vols. net, $8.00. 

MARRIAGE LEGISLATION IN THE 
NEW CODE. Ayrinhac, S.S. net, 
$2.50. 



MARRIAGE RITUAL. Cloth, gilt edges, 
net, $1.50; sheepskin, gilt edges, net, 
$2.50; real morocco, gilt edges, net, 
♦3 50 . 

MESSAGE OF MOSES AND MODERN 
HIGHER CRITICISM Gigot. Paper. 
net, H80.15. 

MORAL PRINCIPLES AND MED- 
ICAL PRACTICE. Coppens, S.J. 
net, $1.50. 

OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOL- 
OGY. Hunter, S.J. 3 vols., net, 
$7.50. 

OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY, 
FROM ABRAHAM TO OUR LORD! 
Gigot. net, 1f$2. 75- 

OUTLINES OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. Gigot. net, H82.75. 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Stang. net, 
H$2.2S. 

PENAL LEGISLATION IN THE NEW 
CODE OF CANON LAW. Ayrinhac. 
S.S. net, 83.00. 

PHILOSOPHIA MORALI, DE. Russo: 
S.J. Half leather, net, li.75. 

PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE. 
McHugh, O.P. net, 80.60. 

PRAXIS SYNODALIS. Manuals Sy- 
nodi Diocesanae ac Provincialis Cdte- 
brandse. net, 81.00. 

QUESTIONS OF MORAL THEOLOGY. 
Slater, S.J. net, 83.00. 

RITUALE COMPENDIUM. Cloth, 
net, 81-25; seal, net, 82.00. 

SANCTUARY BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED 
MANUAL. McCallen,S.S. neffi 1.00. 

SHORT HISTORY OF MORAL THE- 
OLOGY. Slater, SJ. ne£$o. 7S 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Gigot. Part I. net, J82.75. Part II. 
net, 1183.25- 

SPIRAGO’S METHOD OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. Messmer. net, 
82.50. 

T^TUAL CONOORDANCE OF THE 
HOLY SCRffTURES. Williams. 

WHAT S ' 7 (?ATH 0 LICS HAVE DONE 
FOR SCIENCE. Brennan, net , 8r-so 
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IV. SERMONS 



CHRISTIAN MYSTERIES Bono- 
melu, D-D.-Byrne. 4 vob., net, $9.00. 

EIGHT-MINUTE SERMONS. 1 )e- 
MOUt. a v ol t t Mf, $4.00. 

HOMILIES ON THE COMMON OF 
SAINTS. Bonokelu-Byrne. a vols., 
$4.50. 

HOMILIES ON THE EPISTLES AND 
GOSPELS. Bowomeuj-Byrne. 4 vols. 
net, $9 -GO- 

MASTER’S WORD, THE, IN THE 
EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. FIymn. 
a vob., Mf, $4^0. 

OUTLINES OF SERMONS FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG 
WOMEN. ScBuxM-Wxsm Mf.l3.50. 

POPULAR SERMONS ON THE CAT- 
ECHISM. BaMBRRG-TEURBTOM, S.J. 
3 vols., Mf, 18.5a 

PULPIT SKETCHES. Lambert. net, 
$3.as. 

SERMONS. Canon Sheehan . Mf. 8343a 

SERMONS FOR CHILDREN'S MASSES. 
Feassimetti— Lings. net, 83.5a 



SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
AND CHIEF FESTIVALS OF THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. Poxx- 
gbisser, S.J. a vob., net, 8s.oo. 
SERMONS ON OUR BLESSED LADY. 
Flynn. net , $2.50. 

SERMONS ON THE BLESSED SAC- 
RAMENT. Schburxr-Lasance. net. 



SERMONS ON THE CHIEF CHRIS- 
TIAN VIRTUES. Hunolt-Wirth. net. 



SERMONS ON THE DUTIES OF 
CHRISTIANS. Hunolt-Wirth. Mf, 



5 &£ fc 



TONS ON THE FOUR LAST 

THINGS. H uhou^ Wirth. Mf, 82.75. 
SERMONS ON THE SEVEN DEADLY 
SINS. Hunolt -Wirt h. Mf. 8a.75. 
SERMONS ON THE VIRTUE AND 
THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE. 
Hpholt-Wdei h. M f. $3.75. 

SERMONS ON THEMASS, THE SAC- 
RAMENTS AND THE SACRA- 
MENTALS. Flynn. Mf.fa.75. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR LOWMASSES. 

SCHOUPPE, S.J. Mf, 8a.35. 



V. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, HAGIOLOGY, TRAVEL 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. IGNA- 
TIUS LOYOLA O’Connor, SJ. Mf, 

bIgI&NINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Shaham. Mf, 83.00. 

CAMILLUS DE t.fij.ts By a Sister 
or Mercy. Mf, 81.75. 

CHILD'S LIFE OF ST. JOAN OF 
ARC. Mannix. Mf, 81.5a 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CATHOLIC SCHO OL SYS- 
TEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 



3 MICS Dkwk. 



Burns, C.S.C. Mf, i 
HISTORY 



OO. 

»RY 



OF THE CATHOUC 



CHURCH. Brpr ck. a vols., Mf, 85- « 
H ISTOR Y OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Bubxnger-Brenhan. net. 



_ DRY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Buhnger-Brrnnan. Mf, 






„STORY OF THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION. Cobbett-Gas- 

HI§IORY 6f ¥hE MASS. O'Brien. 

HC^ fcNESS OF THE C HURC H IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Kempt, 

LlH* OF *s£ 5 ' MARGARET MARY 
ALACOQUE. Illustrated. Bouoaud. 

LEF% Sf^HRIST. Businger-Brennan. 
Illustrated. Half morocco, gilt edges, 
net. 813.0 a 

LIFE OF CHRIST. Illustrated. Bus- 
ikoxr-Mullett. net, 83.5a 

LIFE OF CHRIST. Cockem. net, 81.35. 



LIFE OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 

Gemelll S.J. Mf, 81.25. 

LIFE OF MADEMOISELLE LE 
GRAS. net. $1.25. 

LIFE OF POPE PIUS X. Illustrated. 

Lint SS^SISTER ANNE KATHARINE 
EMMERICH. McGowan, O.S~A. net, 

L iiY*' OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 

Rohn eB. net, 81.35. 

LITTLE UVt S OF THE SAINTS 
FOR CHILDREN. Beexboud. net, 

iJrrlk PICTORIAL LIVES OF THE 
SAINTS. With 400 illust r ations. Mf, 
8a.oa 

LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Butler 
net, 81.35. 

LOURD ES. Clarke, SJ. net, 81.35. 
MARY THE QUEEN. By a Religious. 

MrobL^ 5 AGES, THE. Smahan. net, 

N^ilES THAT LIVE IN CATHOLIC 
HEARTS. Sadlier. net, 81.35. 

OUR OWN ST. RITA. Corcoran, 
O.S.A. Mf, 81.50. 

PAT RON SAINTS FOR CATHOLIC 
YOUTH. Mannix. 3 vols. Each, Mf, 

PICTORIAL LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
With nearly 400 illustrations and over 
600 rag— net. 8<.oo. 

POPULAR LIFE 5 OF SI FERES A. 

L’abb£ Joseph, net, 81.35. 
PRINCm.ES ORIGfN AND ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE CATHOUC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Burns, C.S.C. Mf, 83.5a 
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RAMBLES IN CATHOLIC LANDS. 

Barrett, O.SJL Illustrated, net, $3.50. 
ROMA. Pagan Subterranean and Mod- 
ern Rome in Word and Picture. By 
Rev. Albert Kuhn, O.S.B., D.D. 
Preface by Cardinal Gibbons. 6x7 
pages. 744 illustrations. 48 full-page 
inserts^ 3 plans of Rome in colors, 84 
Xu inches. Red im. leather, gold 
side, net, $13.00. 

ROMAN CURIA AS IT NOW EXISTS. 

Martin, S J. net, $2.50. 

ST. ANTHONY. Ward, net, $1.25. 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Dubois, 
S.M. net, $1.35. 



ST. JOAN OF ARC. Lynch, SJ. Illus- 



trated. net, $2.75. 

SAINTS AND PLACES. 



By John 



Ayscough. Illustrated, net, $3.00. 
SHORT LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 

Donnelly, net, $0.90. 

STORY OF JESUS SIMPLY TOLD 
FOR THE YOUNG, THE. Mul- 
holland. net, $1.00. 

STORY OF THE DIVINE CHILD. 

Told for Children. Lings, net, $0.75. 
STORY OF THE ACTS OF THE APOS- 
TLES. Lynch, S.J. Illustrated, net, 

WoMeN OF CATHOLICITY. Sadubr. 
net , $1.25. 



VI. JUVENILES 



FATHER FINN’S BOOKS. 

Each, net, ti.so. 

FACING DANGER. 

HIS LUCKIEST YEAR. A Sequel to 
“Lucky Bob.” 

LUCKY BOB. 

PERCY WYNN; OR, MAKING A 
BOY OF HIM. 

TOM PLAYFAIR; OR, MAKING A 
START 

CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT: OR. HOW 
THE PROBLEM WAS SOLVED. 

HARRY DEE; OR, WORKING IT 

ETHELRED PRESTON: OR. THE 
ADVENTURES OF A NEWCOMER. 

THE BEST FOOT FORWARD; AND 
OTHER STORIES. 

CUPID OF CAMPION. 

THAT FOOTBALL GAME, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 

THE FAIRY OF THE SNOWS. 

THAT OFFICE BOY. 

HIS FIRST AND LAST APPEAR- 
ANCE. 

MOSTLY BOYS. SHORT STORIES. 

FATHER SPALDING’S BOOKS. 

Ea ch, ne t, $1.5 0. 

HELD m tHE EVERGLADES. 

AT THE FOOT OF THE SANDHILLS. 

THE CAVE BY THE BEECH PORK. 

THE SHERIFF OF THE BEECH 
FORK. 

THE CAMP BY COPPER RIVER. 

THE RACE FOR COPPER ISLAND. 

THE MARKS OF THE B EAR C LAWS . 

THE OLD MILL ON THE WITH- 
ROSE. 

THE -SUGAR CAMP AND AFTER 

ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHES. 

Ferry , net, $0.75- 

ALTHEA. Nirpli noer. net, $1.00. 

AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE. Copus, 

SJ. net, $1.50. 

AS TRUE AS GOLD. Manndc. net, 

A JtSIe ifoot of the sandhills. 

Spalding, SJ. net, $1.50. 

BELL FOUN DRY. Schachxng, net, $0.75. 

BERKLEYS. THE Wigh t, n et, $0.75. 

BEST FOOT FORWARD, THE. Finn, 

SJ. **,$1,50. 



BETWEEN FRIENDS. Auhkrlr. net, 
$x.oo. 

BISTOURI. Melandri. wrf.fo.75. 

BLISSYLVANIA POST-OFFICE. Tag- 
gart. neL\ $0.75. 

BOB O’LINK, Waggahan. net, $0.75. 

BROWNIE AND I. Aumerle. met,l 1.00. 

BUNT AND BILL. Mulhollamd. net, 

BY^FrANSCOME RIVER. Taocaet. 

CAAffB^COPPER RIVER. Spaimmo, 
SJ. net, $1.50. 

CAPTAIN TED. Waggahan. net, $1.00. 

CAVE BY THE BEECH FORK. Spald- 
ing, SJ. net, $ 1.50. 

CHARLIE CHTTTYWICK. Bearne.S.J. 
net, $1.50. 

CHILDREN OF CUPA. Manner, net, 

CHH&REN OF THE LOG CABIN. 
Delamare. net $1.00. 

CLARE LORAINE. “Lee.” net, $1.00. 

CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT. Finn. S.J. net, 

cup! REVISITED. Manndc. net, $0.73. 

CUPID OF CAMPION. Finn, S.J. net, 

d!&°Y DAN. Waggahan. net, $0.75. 

DEAR FRIENDS. Nirdunger. net, 
$1.00. 

DDIPLING’S SUCCESS. Mulholland. 

ETHELRED PRESTON. Finn, S.J. net, 

EVE&Y-DAY GIRL, AN. Chowlct. net, 

fac&g DANGER. Finn, SJ. net, 

FAHIY OF THE SNOWS. Finn, SJ. 

FDtoInSoF TONY. Waoo uus. net, 
frM 'birds IN a NEST. Dhawii. 

FTV&&CLOCK STORIES. B> 4 ReU- 
gious. net, $1.00. 

FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. Egan, net, 
$1.5 0. 

FOR THE WHITE ROSE. Hnncaon 

FREb^'L S nTLE DAUGHTER. 
net, $0.75. 
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FREDDY CARR’S ADVENTURES. 

Garrold, S.J. Mf.ftl.OO. 

FREDDY CARR AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Garrold, SJ. Mf, fti .oo. 

GOLDEN ULY, THE. 



GREA^T CAPTAIN, THE. Hdtuom. net, 

HAL&EMAN CHILDREN, THE Mam- 

HARWSftf^^ATS. Whtmux. net , 

HARRY DEE Fonv, S.J. net , fti.50. 
HARRY RUSSELL. Copus, S.J. net, 

h&T* OF DREAMS, AN. O’Malley. 

HELtf^lfc THE EVERGLADES. 

HBF^I^iSsf^PEARANCE. 

Hk£u<?KIe!^* I £eAK, Font. S.J. 



11 EL 0 K OF THE SILVER HAND. 

Bearne, SJ. net, $1.50. 

MILLY AVEUNG. Surra, net, $1.00. 
MIRALDA. Johnson, net, $0.75. 
MORE FIVE O’CLOCK STORIES. 

By a Religious. Ml, fti.oo. 

MOSTLY BOYS, Finn, S J. net. $1.50. 
MYSTERIOUS DOORWAY. &i>r 



IrAGE OF WAR, A. Bonesieel. 

HOB^ ItSIy WORKED THEIR WAY. 
Eaam. net, fti.oo. 

IN QUEST OF ADVENTURE Man- 

D^QUEST* Sf^IhE GOLDEN CHEST. 
Barton. net, fti.oo. 

JACK. By a Religious, H.C.J. net , 
JA^WnTERN^ Waooamam. net, 
JAci S 'HILDRETH ON THE NILE, 
n^f of^EDE-S. bmm. 

JIWfeOTLE ROUND TABLE. First 

JUVENILE RCSUN^ - TABLE. Second 
Sales, net, fti.50. 

KLONDIKE PICNIC, A. Donnelly. 

LEGfc&DS AND STORIES OF THE 
HOLY CHILD JESUS, Lute, net, 

ufenUE APOSTLE ON CRUTCHES. 

Dela maee. net. 9 o.iS: _ 

LITTLE GIRL FROM BACK EAST. 

Robe rts, net , fto.75- 
LITTLE LADY OF THE HALL. Rye- 

LmS,E mJ^SaLLS AT THE LAKE 
Ndcon-Roulet. net, fti.oo. 

LITTLE MISSY. Waooamam. Mf.fto.75. 
LOYAL BLUE AND ROYAL SCAR- 
LET. Taggart, net, ftx.50. 

LUCKY BOB. Finn. S.J. Mf.ftx.50. 
MADCAP SET AT $T. ANNE’S. Bru- 

IIOWR Ca 

MAD KNIGOT/ TEE. Schackino. net, 

M AXii&G OF MORTLAKE Copus, S.J. 

M A& ^ROM NOWHERE Saduer. 

marks s °6f THE BEAR CLAWS. 

Spalding, S.J. net, ftx.50. 

MARY TRACY’S FORTUNE Sad- 
lier. net , fto.75* 
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MYSTHER^ OF HORNBY HALL. 
Saduer. net, fti.oo. 

MYSTERY OF CLEVERLY. Barton. 

NANf NOBODY. Waooamam. net, 90.7 s* 
NED RIEDER. Webs, net, fti.oo. 
NEW SCHOLAR AT ST. ANNE’S. 

Brunowe. net, fti.oo. 

OLD CHARLMONT’S SEED-BED. 
Smith, net, fto.75. 

OLD MILL ON THE WITHROSK 
Spalding, S.J. net, ftx jo. 

ON THE OLD CAMPING GROUND. 
Manndc. net, ftx.50. 

OUR LADY’S LUTENIST. Beaeme, 
S.J. net, ftx.50. 

PANCHO AND PANCHITA. 

PAULmi S ARCHER Saduer. net, fto.75. 
PERCY WYNN. Finn, S.J. net, ftx.50. 
PERIL OF DIONYSIO. Manndc. net, 

P^TRONILLA. Donnelly, net, fti.00. 
PICKLE AND PEPPER. Dorsey, net, 

FROM IRELAND. Carnot. 

PLAifwI^ER PLOT, THE. Wagga- 
man. net , fti.oo. 

POLLY DAV’S ISLAND. Roberts, net, 

POV^RINA. Buckenham. net, fti.oo. 
QUEEN’S PAGE, THE. Hinkson. net, 

PROMISE, THE. Wagga- 
man. n et, fti.oo. 

QUEST OF MARY SELWYN. Clem- 
entia. net, ftx.50. 

RACE FOR COPPER ISLAND. Spald- 
COLLINS. Bone- 

steel net, fto.75. 

RIDINGDALE FLOWER SHOW. 

Bearne, S.J. net, fti.50. 

ROMANCE OF THE SILVER SHOON. 

Bearne, S J. net , fti .50. 

ST. CUTHBERT’S. Copus, S.J. net , 

SAN&Y ; JOE. Waggaman. net, fti.50. 
SEA-GULL’S ROCK. Sandeau. net, 

SE?ilfe IITTLE MARSHALLS. 

Ndcon-Roulet. net, fto. 75 * 

SHADOWS LIFTED. Copus, S.J. Mf, 

ShMr PLUCK. Beaeme, S.J. Mf.ft1.5e. 
SHERIFF OF THE BEECH FORK. 

Spa lding, S.J. net, ftx.50. 
SHIPMATES. Waooa mam. net, $1.00. 
SUGAR CAMP AND AFTER. Spald- 
ing, S.J. Mf, fti.50. 

SUMMER AT WOODVILLE Saduer. 
net, fto.75. 



nio.SJ. net. 9 i.sa 
REC^Urr TOkMY 
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TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, de Capella. net, 
$1.00. 

TALISMAN, THE. Saduer. net, $1.00. 
TAMING OF POLLY. Dorset, net. 



THA^F 



TOM’S LUCK-POT. Waooaman. net, 

TOORALLADDY. WALSH, net, $©.75. 

TRANSPLANTING OF TESSIE. Wag- 
gaman. net, $1.00. 

TREASURE OF NUGGET MOUN- 
TAIN. Taggart, net, $x.oo. 

TWO LITTLE GIRLS. Mace, net, 

uncLe FRANK’S MARY. Clemen- 
tia. net, $1.50. 

UPS AND DOWNS OF MARJORIE* 
Waggaman. net, $0.75. 

VIOLIN MAKER. Siam net, $ 0.75 . 

WINNETOU, THE APACHE KNIGHT. 
Taggart, net, $1.00. 

YOUNG COLO£ GUARD. ^OHKSXEKL, 
net, $0.75. 



FABIOLA. Wiseman, net, %uoo. 
FABIOLA’S SISTERS. Clarke. 



fata!’ 



Bragkel. 



FOOTBALL GAME. Finn, S. J. 

T^^ OFFICE BOY. Finn, SJ. net, 

THREE LITTLE GIRLS AND ESPE- 
CIALLY ONE . Taggart, net, $0.75. 

TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. Salome. 
net, $x.oo. 

TOM LOSELY; BOY. Copus, S.J. net, 

TOM S PLAYFAIR. Finn. SJ. net, $1.50. 

VH. NOVELS 

ISABEL C CLARKE’S GREAT EUNICE. Clarke. **,$2.25. 

NOVELS. Each, net, $2.2$. - 

URSULA FINCH. 

THEELSTONES. 

EUNICE. 

LADY TRENT’S DAUGHTER. 

CHILDREN OF EVE. 

THE DEEP HEART. 

WHOSE NAME IS LEGION. 

FINE CLAY. 

PRISONERS’ YEARS. 

THE REST HOUSE. 

ONLY ANNE. 

THE SECRET CITADEL. - - 

BY THE BLUE RIVER. HEARTS OF GOLD. Edhok. i M, *i.aj. 

AGATHA’S HARD SAYING. Mulhol- HEIRESS OF CRONENSTEIN Hash- 
land, net, $1.65. 1 Hahn, net, $1.00. 

ALBERTA: ADVENTURESS. L’Er- HER BLIND FOLLY. Holt, net, $1.25. 

mite. 8vo. net, $2.25. HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. Hink- 

BACK TO THE WORLD. Champol. son. net, $2.2$. 

net, $2.25. HER FATHER’S SHARE. Power, net, 

BARRIER, THE. Bazin, net, $1.65. $1.25. 

BALLADS OF CHILDHOOD. Poems. HER JOURNEY’S END. Cooke, net, 

Earls, SJ. net, $1.50. $1.25. 

BLACK BROTHERHOOD, THE. Gar- IDOLS; or THE SECRET OF THE 
rold, S.J. netjh.es. 

BOND AND FREE. Connor, net, fx.oo. 

“BUT THY LOVE AND THY GRACE.” IN GOD’S 
Finn. SJ. net, $x.so. $x.oo. 

BY THE BLUE RIVER. Clarke. IN SPITE OF ALL. Sxanivorth, net. 



BEACON, THE. 
net, $1.25. 

FAUSTULA. Ayscough. net, $2.25. 
FINE CLAY. Clarke, net, $2.25. 
FORGIVE AND FORGET. LnroXN. 

G&ES 2S OF THORNS' Waooaman. 
net, $1.25. 

HEART OF A MAN. Maher, net. 



RUE CHAUSSE D’ANTIN. de Nav- 
ert. net, $1.25. 

GOOD TIME. Ross, net. 



DARE. Waooaman. net, d?tMe DAYS OF KING HAL. Tag- 

CIRC&S-RIDER’S DAUGHTER. D^HEDGfef TT^E. Egan. 

Brackel. net, $1 25. 

CHILDREN OF EVE. Clarke, net. 



c$t$c 



FOR D’ARCY’S STRUGGLES. 
Bertholds. net, $1.25. 

CORINNE’S VOW. Waggaman. net. 



IVY HEDGE, THE. Egan, net, $2.25. 
KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS. 

Harrison, net, $1.25. 
LADYTREN^’S 1 



DAUGHTER. 

Clarke, net, $2.25. 

LIGHT OF HIS COUNTENANCE. 
Hart, net, $1.00. 

“LIKE UNTO A MERCHANT.” Gray. 



$1.23. “LIKE UNTO A 

DAUGHTER OF KINGS, A. Hinkson. net, $2.25. 

net.$ 2.25. LINKED LIVES. Douglas, net, $2. 25. 

DEEP fflSART, THE. Clarke, net, LITTLE CARD INAL . Parr, net, $1.65. 

$2.25. LOVE OF BROTHERS. Hinkson. net, 

DION AND THE SIBYLS. Kson. net, $2.25. 

$1.25. MARCELLA GRACE. Mulholland. 

ELDER MISS AlNSBOROUGH, THE. net, $1.25. 

Taggart, net, $1.25. MARIE OF THE HOUSE D’ANTERS. 

ELSTONES, THE. Clarke, net, $2.25. Earls, S.J. net, $2.25. 
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MELCHIOR OF BOSTON. Eails, S J. 
MIGHTY FRIEND, THE. L’Eimitk. 
MmkOR Bf SHALOTT. Benson. net, 

mIIsIrIN. Pianos. tuLU^s- 
MR BILLY BUTTONSTlscky. net, 

iSw^S 



MONK'S PARDON, THE. dsNatskt. 

MY**LAbIt BEATRICE. Coon. Mi, 
ix-oa 



'A JUDGMENT. Km. met, $1.6$. 
ONLY ANNE. Claus. Mi, $2.2$. 
OTHER MISS USLE. Mabxoi. «*, 
$1.0 0. 

OUT OF BONDAGE. Hon. net, $1.25. 
OUTLAW OF CAMARGUE. mm La- 

KOTHX. M, $1.2$. 

PASSING SHADOWS. Yosn. «•*, 

P&E 5 * MONNIER’S WARD. Lccst. 

pnSAcioN H EIR, THE. Saiii.tri ) 
net, $1.2$. 

PRISONERS’ YEARS. Claw, net, 

ploM*GAL'S DAUGHTER, THE, AND 
OT HER S T ORIES . Buoo. net, Sx.50. 
PROPHET'S WIFE. [Blown, net, $1.2$. 
RED INN OF ST. LYPHAR. Sadumu 



)IJSE. THE. Claude. net,% 2.35. 

ROSE OF THE WORLD. Maui*, net, 

R^uffc TABLE OF AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. net,% 1.25. 

ROUND TABLE OF FRENCH CATH- 
OLIC NOVELISTS. net,% 1.2$. 

ROUND TABLE OF GERMAN CATH- 
OLIC NOVELISTS, net, ii.25. 

ROUND TABLE OF IRISH AND ENG- 
LISH CATHOLIC NOVELISTS, net, 

rSb?* CROSS, THE. Wallace, net, 

R&I& OF THE KINGDOM. Kxow. 
net, $1.6 $. 

SECRET CITADEL* THE. Claus. 
net, $3.2$. 



SECRET OF THE GREEN VASE 
Cooke, net, $1.00. 

SHADOW OF EVERSLEIGH. Lams-. 
Dow n, net, $1.00. 

SHIELD OF SILENCE. Hniv-Rur- 
UN. net, $2.2$. 

SO AS BY FIRE. Cosmos. net, % 1.3$. 
SON OF SIRO, THE. Com, S.J. net, 

S^>&$ OF CECELIA, THE. Homan. 

st&Ijl s 'euu, S.J. net, $x.$o. 
TEMPEST OF THE HEART. Geay. 

uSsi f?F SoURAGE. Roes. net,%ix> o. 
THAT MAN’S DAUGHTER. Ross, net, 

THeHl CHOICE. Semites. net, $1.00. 
THROUGH THE DESERT. Sxenkxb- 

TI^^AyJ’thI?* Ayscougs. net,% 3.3$. 
TRAINING OF SILAS. Dram, net, 

TRUE?STORY OF MASTER GERARD. 
Sap ldul net, $ 1 .6$. 

TURN OF THE TIDE, THE. Gkat. 

unb&dIn GUEST, THE. Coon. 

UNDER°THE CEDARS AND THE 
STARS. Canon Shkkhan. net, $2. 3$. 
UP IN ARDMUIRLAND. Babrrt, 
O.S.B. net, $1.65. 

URSULA FINCH. Claus, net, $3.2$. 
VOCATION OF EDWARD CONWAY, 
THE. Egan, net, $ i.6$. 

WARGRAVE TRUST, THE. Rod. net, 

wilt ^MOTHERS. Poems. GAHserf, 
S.J. net, $0.60. 

WAY THAT LED BEYOND, THE. 

Hakkibon. net, $1.2$. 

WEDDING BELLS OF GLENDA- 
LOU GH. THE. Easl&SJ. net, $2.3$. 
WHEN LOVE KSTRONG. Kkon 

WH&SEfJAME IS LEGION. Cuin. 

womIn&f FORTUNE A. Raid, net, 

$1.6$. 
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